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PROTESTANT AND PAPIST, 1716-17 1, 
(Continued from p, 362.) 

The next letter in the series is from Mrs. Skip- 
with, and addressed by Mary Chaumont “to M™ 
Ayscough att M* Barrisfords aboue y° ill in Lin- 
coln, Lincolnshire ” :— 

nemuer Deber 16 1716. 
this day, Deare Sister, I scend you the litell botle 
derexed as y’ ordored to your Lawyer in Grass Inne. 
T hope you will resiue it saufe. I should have scent it 
sonnor, but hauing a sad ackcident falling to me sincs I 
writ to y’, gitting at a trapt dore a fall in a sceller, hort 
uery much my Lefft fott and writ Arme, all Bruised, 
wich pains me uery much. I aime in the sorgons hands, 
soe the present you scend me is to paye him. I done 
inancs for my sins it was impoysible for me to miss 
king out my Brains. 

I cannot giue you a juist acount what fortins mt Chau- 
mont leaff his chilldren : hauing no houess nor lands: a 
— many pictuers: some platt. What mony thear was 

re mother put in Liafe Rentts in the town hous at 
pariss. how they will bee paide god knows, for that 
—— is allways of changine.* thare [they] heare 

rom thar annt Hamford uery scelldon. some days agoe 

a she uery ille. My Nephwe 
e post heare, but as the gouerment is chan 

hee dally exepeks to be reformed.t - 


* A concise criticism of the first year of the regency 


of Orleans. 
¢ Allading, I to the treaty of Utrecht, 1713, 


by which Namur (with several other towns) was trans- 


I wisch y’, Deare Sistere, a good Crissmass an great 
nwe years. 
I for ever yt most affex Sister 
an hombell saruent 
Sxrpwirs, 
The following, from Mary Chaumont, is added 
on the same sheet :— 
my aunt not being able to write more herself orders 
me to tell you shee has found a way of getting the 5 
pound you designe her by the direction as follows: please 
to order your corespondent in London to send it in 
gold, put up safe in a letter, directed first to Mrs. Skip- 
with in namur; then a cover over the same letter with a 
french direction as folows—a monsieur monsieur Jau- 
pain, directeur general des postes a Bruxelles: then have 
that same letter delivered at the post house by a safe 
hand into y* hands of Mr Jarettes, controler of the = 
ofice in London. Should that same Mr Jarettes refuse 
the taking in y* letter he must be told tis for monsieur 
Jaupain. Order it to be giuen into his hands, and then 
hee ’| make no difigulty. I’ue thought since it will be 
more safe to have the gold lapt up in something, as in a 
pair of black Ta {glacé} gloues and a pair of worsted 
stokins, that I beg dt aunt you’! send me, and order 
y* corespondent in London to by y™, and lap them up in 
y* shape of a litle square paquet with y* gold in y* midle 
of itt. The gentleman in y* post ofice at London will 
make no more difigulty to receiue a paquet then a letter 
when directed as aboue mentioned ; that is, a monsieur 
Jaupain, directeur general des postes a Bruxelles. If 
you give me leaue to pay for y* stokins and gloves, 
please, dt aunt, to take what the[y] cost out of y* five 
* you send, and I 'lle return the same to my aunt here. 
o good morning gloves nor black stokins to be had 
here, weh makes me give you y* troble. pray pardon y* 
many repeti [=repetitions] I make: tis because 
there should bee no mistake of my side, and that you 
may understand me right, for I think you have a 
difigulty to reed my ban 
Many thanks to you, dt aunt, for y* favour of y* 
obligine letter. I hope you’! lett us hear from you often, 
weh wil be a true satisfaction to us all, particularly to her 
that is, dt aunt, y* dutyfull neice, 
MARY CHAUMONT. 


my Brother sends his duty to you, dt aunt. 

Alas, that all the ingenuity expended in elabo- 
rating that little scheme about the black kid gloves, 
the worsted “stokins,” and the balance of the five 
pounds should have been wasted. It appears from 
what follows that the above letter was never 
acknowledged, and in all probability it was never 
read by the person to whom it was addressed. 
Only five days after it was written, ¢.c. on Dec. 21, 
1716 (New Style), Mr. Beresford addressed to his 
cousin Joseph Chaumont a letter announcing 
Mrs. Ayscough’s death. In this letter Beres- 
ford seems colar made an offer to his Catholic 
cousins to purchase all their interest under the 
will of Mrs, Ayscough for 100/., on the assumption 
that as Papists they were legally incapable of 
succeeding to the property devised to them. He 
wrote again to Mrs. Skipwith on Dec, 22, 1716 
(Jan. 2, 1717, N.S.), but the letter only came to 


ferred from Spain to the Dutch United Provinces, while 
the Spanish Netherlands in bulk were handed over to 
the Emperor. 
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hand on Jan. 19 (N.S.). His object seems to have 
been to persuade his cousins that the gifts to them 
lapsed at once in his favour. He offers, however, 
to purchase their interest for what it may be worth, 
at the same time taking credit for a sum which he 
claims to be due to him from the testatrix, and 
which he probably represented as reducing the 
value of her estate to a very small amount. 

To his first letter he received the following 


ag gathering of the clouds | in 
w 


ich presage a storm :— 
Namur January y* 4” 1717 new stile, 

Dear Sir—I cant express how terribly I was touchéd 
at the dolefuli and unexpected news of my dear 
Aunt’s death you were pleased to let me know by 
y* honnour of yours of y* 10 decber last old stile. My 
Aunt and Sisters are — much concerned for so great a 
loss, wee all having loved her most tenderly, but must all 
submit to God Almighty’s will, and leave this miserable 
world when it pleases his divine Majesty to call us. Tis 
hoever a very great confort to us to hear her end was 
80 pious and that she dyed with so much resignation and 
presence of mind, but wee could not expect less from her 
us life, h obliged 

ee are all very muc to you for y* you 
were pleased to wend us of y* leat wil and 
wish it may be in our power to render you any servis 
in these parts. As to y* copy of y* will, havind red it 
over with attention, I must tell you, Sir, I find my dear 
Aunts intention is tively to make my aunt Skipwith 
her onely heir and after her death me and my two 
sisters, which is far from what you say in your letter, 
being contrary to the tenor of y* will. I also observe 
y* witnesses names are wanting, which is an essen- 

tial point. My Aunt Skypwith presents you her humble 
our and desires me to let you know that she will in- 
form herself of all and then have the honnour to write 
to you. Wee are very acknowleging for y* favour of 

ur letter, and I am in particular most sincerely, Dear 

, Your most humble and most obedient Serv' and 
Kindsman Joseph CHaumont, 


On the back of the above is a rough draft of 
the reply, as follows :— 


Dear St I did not answer yor obligeing L’re, because 
you might have opportunity to advise on yot Aunts 
will, for you seem intierly to mistake y* designe of 
or four] eceased friend, for for perticuler Reasons 
shee never designed Coz: Skipwith anything but for life, 
and, if either of y* sisters and you dyed w'*out lawfull 
Issue, y" y* respective shares so dyeing to me and my 
heires for ever. Y* words are so express yt I cannot but 
wonder y* yo should not admit me y' property my Coz: 
Ayscoghe designed, since if I wou’d | have | interposed I 
cou’d hinder’ i. farest pretentions and have put all 
things out of dispute to my own advantage. Mad: 

sister seemes to ch: me w'h takeing advantage 

my makeing a proposall, but if you will advise with 

y® best counsell in England they will tell you I was 

undr no obligation; but I shall be glad to testifie (so far 

as ot Lawes will permit me) y* value I have for so near 
relations, 

The effect of the anti-Catholic laws thus alluded 
to is a matter of some debate in the remainder of 
the correspondence. I will defer my remarks on 
them till the sequel. Harpy. 


Inn, 
(To be continued.) 


NOTE BY DAWSON TURNER. 

The enclosed note, written in a small, cramped 
hand on the blank page of a sale catalogue of the 
Hurd Library, 1832, and signed at top Dawson 
Turner, — we of interest to some of your 
readers. The breviary to which the note refers is 
described in the catalogue as follows :— 


“1434. Breviaram Romanum, a most magnificent 
manuscript upon vellum, illuminated by Flemish painters 
Spain about the close of the fifteenth century, con- 
taining upwards of 500 leaves of the purest vellum, inter. 
spersed with numerous miniature paintings, exquisitely 
executed. The borders of each page exhibit a variety of 
flowers, fruit, and grotesque figures in the most splendid 
forms on a ground of gold. This splendid breviary was 
resented by Francis de Roias to Isabella, Queen of Spaia, 
: h of whose portraits are introduced in the minia- 
ures.’ 
Here follows a quotation of ou three octavo 
pages from the ‘ Bibliographi Decameron’ 
(See vol. i. pp. 163-7). 

“Dawson Turner,—This was one of the most select 
and curious libraries ever y= to sale in my time; 
and whereas I have often heard Mr. Heber ) say that 
he never knew a collection of books which would average 
by auction 20s. a volume, the proceeds of this was as near 
as possible 38%. But, indeed, Mr. Heber's (?) assertion 
was strangely as may be seen by a note in m 

Kket-book for - The Brevi No. 1434 of 

ibrary was, I think, the most beautiful of its kind for its 
illustrations I ever saw, The circumstances attending the 
sale of it were remarkable, as I have had them from Evans. 
It was to Cochrane (not Boone, as here marked) it was 
knocked down. The day before the auction Sir John Soane 
sent for Cochrane, and said, ‘Buy me that miseal, and 
never let me see your face —_ you do not bring it to 
me.’ The bookseller bowed assent, and after a pause 
ventured to ask to what price it was intended the com- 
mission should extend. He was told he might go to 300i, 
‘Well, but if anyeny should be found to exceed that 
sum?’ ‘Pshaw! that’s impossible. Be sure you bring 
it to me.’ The sale was attended by rich and ardent 
purchasers, and the MS, in question soon reached the 
prescribed limit. What was Cochrane to do? His 
orders were precise, but there was no possibility of ob- 
taining an extension of time. At the same time the 
knight's earnestness and tone and look recurred to his 
mind, and when he added to these his great property, 
and his still greater desire to give all possible value 

his treasures of art as destined to become a national 
collection and one of the means of handing down his name 
to posterity, he up and proceeded, and 
ultimately found himself the purchaser at 5201. Happy 
in the possession of his treasure, he went forthwith te 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, and carried it to Sir John, whose 
reception of it was altogether different to what he hoped 
or expected. ‘You have bought the book, sir, at a price 
far beyond what I authorized you to offer, and you must 
do the best you can with it. I will not take it. At the 
same time you may leave it, if you please, for a day or 
two, and I will look over it.’ hrane, on going home, 
wrote to Sir John Tobin at Liverpool, with an account of 
his purchase, and by return of post received a — 
for the amount. He accordingly returned to Sir J 

Soane with feelings very different from those with which 
he had left him, and again he was doomed to surprise 
and vexation. The book had been examined; its extra- 
ordinary merits were acknowl , and the possessor, 
far from being willing to part with it, offered the price 
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with cheerfulness and thanks, Remonstrances were in 
vain in this case, as in the former, and nothing was left 
to Mr, Cochrane to do but to write again to Sir Jobn 
Tobin, and in this case a letter of explanation and 
apology. The reply was equally prompt, though to a 
very different effect. It simply stated that orders had 
been given to his solicitor to file a bill in Chancery for 
the performance of the contract, Such a rejoinder was 
ananewerable, and the breviary proceeded forthwith to 
Liverpool, where it now is. But the matter did not end 
here. The following year was sold the second part of 
Mr. John Brandly’s (1) library, in which Mr, Evans in- 
serted the Bedford missal. This most curious article 
had long Jain perdu in the desk of a Mr. Milner, a Berk- 
shire gentleman, to whom the Duke of Marlborough had 
pawned it for 500/., and who now brought it to sale to 
recover his principal and interest, I expressed my doubts 
to Mr. Evans how far it would realize a sufficient sum, 
and he shook his head, at the same time expressing his 
conviction that it would produce about 500/. In this,as in 
many other instances, the result proved his acuteness 
and Rnouteien As far as 500/, there were several com- 
petitors, but the numbers rapidly diminished, and two 
only remained, Sir John Soane and Sir John Tobin, both, 
= aps, heartily desirous to carry off the prize, but the 
‘ormer actuated by a less worthy motive in consequence 
of his former disappointment. To the astonishment of 
the whole room they, and they only, kept up the contest 
with alternate biddings, till at last Lancashire was again 
declared price of 1,100/,!!! 
Respecti ueen ’s breviary see an interesting 
in Dibden's ‘Bibliographical Decameron,’ i. p. 
clxiii. It was then the P= gid of Mr, Dent, on the 
es it was bought by Mr. Hurd 


Joun McEwan. 
Fallowfield, Manchester, 


EXTRACTS FROM A HULL NEWSPAPER OF 
1795-1796. 

Some ago a friend of mine lent me a file of 
the Hull Advertiser for the years 1795 and 1796, 
from which I made several extracts. I send you a 
selection from these, which I think may interest 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ Ninety-three years ago 
the Yorkshire newspapers were very different from 
what they are now. At that time I have under- 
me that the Hull ——— was considered the 

written in the county with the exception 
of the Leeds 

1795, July 11.—London and the circumjacent counties 
of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent have already produced 
for hair- powder licences no less than 100,000/. ; one-half 
the sum at which the te of the tax throughout 
Great Britain was catimated 1 he number of hair-powder 
Certificates granted in this town is nearly one thousand. 

July 25.—The following advertisement is literally 
translated from a French paper:—Horee-flesh is sold at 
the Place Maubert and the Fauxbourg St. Marceau, from 
forty sous to three livres the pound. The poor who pur- 
chase it find that it makes good soup and is very nourish- 


A 29.—Lines written during Rebellion i 
= the ion in the 
The three great enemies pray remember, 
The Pope, the Devil, and the Pretender, 
All wicked, damnable, and evil, 
The Pope, the Pretender, and the Devil. 


I wish they were all hung in a rope, 
The Pretender, the Devil, and the Pope. 
In the violence of party occasioned y the same rebel- 
lion, a gentleman, in the interest of the Pretender, was 
desired to drink the king’s health. He did so in the 
following words :— 
God bless his majesty, the faith’s Defender, 
God bless (no harm in blessing) the Pretender ! 
But who that Protender is, or who that king, 
(God bless us all) that’s quite another thing. 

Sept. 5.—On Thursday the 6th inst. the following 
melancholy acqjdent is said to have happened near Moi- 
vane, in the County of Kerry, Ireland: two men having 
gone into the river Gale to swim one of them suddenly 
disappeared; his companion — him alarmed the 
people in the neighbourhood, and after diligent search 
the body was found with a monstrous eel twined in 
many folds about his neck, and biting his throat. So ex- 
ceedingly fierce and voracious was this dreadful animal 
that before it could be separated from the neck of the 
unfortunate man its head was obliged to be severed from 
its body. Its length was five feet and a half and it weighed 


56 lb. 

1796, Jan. 2.—The Height of Fashion.—Lady Caroline 
Campbell displayed in Hyde Park, the other day, a 
feather four feet higher than her bonnet. 

Jan, 16.—Twelve millions of newspa; are now 
circulated annually through the gene ost 
Before the establishment of Mr. Palmer's the cir- 
culation was confined to two millions. 

March 26.—The garden of the Thulleries at P; once 
planted with potatoes, when the wants of the people re- 
quired the sacrifice, offers now a beautiful and correct 
map of France. It comprises Jenappe, Savoy, and the 
other departments which have been conquered and 
united to the Republic. This idea, which is most art- 
fully conceived to flatter the ee | of the Parisians, 
is as beautifully executed, Each path marks the 
boun: of a department. Every mountain is repre- 
sented by a hillock; every forest by a thicket; and 


every river has its corresponding streamlet. Thus every 


Parisian in his mara Sas can now review the whole 
of the Republic and of her conquests, 

April 9.—The new Dutch colours differ from the old 
in having a white jack in the centre of the red fi 
on which is depicted a virgin seated on a green bank, 
holding in one hand a lance surmounted by a cap 
liberty, and resting the other on a fascis of arrows. At 
her side is a lion, who also grasps a lance turns 
his head round with an air of menace. 

April 16.—The Duke of Devonshire took a morning's 
ride before dinner yesterday at seven o'clock in the after- 
noon. Garrick used to tell that he remembered dining 
at Chatsworth, his Grace's paternal seat in Derbyshire, 
at one o’clock. 

Longevity.—Old Mr. Ingall, Lady Webster's butler, is 
still living at Battle —\ Sussex. He is sup to be 
- oldest man in Great Britain, being in the 116th year 
of bis age. 

April 23.—The Duchess of Devonshire was at the 
Levee of Wednesday, but without powder. 

May 28.—Green bonnets are now so much in vogue 
that Hyde Park on a Sunday looks like a moving forest, 

July 23.—The straw bonnets now so much the fashion 
originated in Ireland; and from a praise-worthy motive 
in Lady Louisa Conolly, who, to employ the poor of Cell- 
bridge, a little village near Castletown, the seat of her 
ladyship and Mr, Conolly, instituted a manufacture of 
straw into hats and bonnets, which rapidly improved and 
gave bread to hundreds, Females were the manufac- 
turers, 
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Oct. 1.—Thomas Paine was the author of the fine song 
on the death of Wolfe beginning 
In a mouldering cave, where the wretched retreat, 
and we understand a friend of his in London has some 
bg | charming poetical productions of his pen. 
ov, 12.—The following remarkable inscription is 
copied from a tomb-stone in the banyingevenné over 
Spring Path in the Island of Jamaica. “ Here lieth the 
body of Lewis Galdy, Esq., who died the 22* of Septem- 
ber, 1739, aged 80 years. He was born at Montpellier, in 
¢, which place he left for his religion, and settled 
in this island, where in the great earthquake in the year 
1692 he was swallowed up, and by the great providence 
of God, by a second shock, was thrown out into the sea, 
where he continued swimming till he was taken up by a 
boat, and miraculously preserved. He afterwards lived in 
great reputation and was universally lamented.” 


K. P. D. E. 


“Lzs Novvettes Recreations et Jorevx 
Dervis pz Bonaventure Des Periers, VARLET DE 
Cuamere De LA Rorne pe Navarre. A Paris, 
Par Galiot du Pré en la grande salle du Palais, & 
en la rue sainct Jacques & l’enseigne de la galére 
D’Or,.”—Of this scarce, undated edition of this 
curious work it is said in the “Supplément” 
(1878) to Branet’s ‘Manuel du Libraire’ that at 
the Libri sale a copy, “ fort laid,” was sold for three 

ineas, while “un autre, plus beau et recouvert 

’une jolie reliure du temps, a été porté & 9 guinées 
omg ¢ British Museum.” The latter portion of 
is statement is inaccurate. The edition is not, 
has never been, in the 
in my possession differs from that de- 
scribed by Brunet, I give the points of difference 
and the general collation as of interest to biblio- 
graphers. Brunet says :— 
“Les ff. sont chiffrés jusqu’s 294, mais comme entre 
e u ent manquer sans qu on 8a 
ite eet bon Ye fos signaler; ile complétent le chitire de 


No such error appears in this copy, the run- 
correctly at that point as regards figures, 
words, sense, and letters on page. Ti 

leaves are none the less 296. Leaf 130 repeats 

the number 128, and every alternate leaf is 

similarly put back two numbers : 132 for 130, 134 

for 132, and so on, till 144 for 142. After this 

143 is repeated and 144, and the pagination—or 

rather numbering on successive leaves—is con- 

tinued, two leaves being thus gained. Leaf 185 

is printed 285; leaf 186, 176; 187, 287; 216, 

116 ; 279,179. Ina final sheet of 8 ff., sig. Pp, 

unnumbered, and containing a sonnet, the table, 

and, according to Brunet, one folio blank, one side 
of the blank leaf has a printed device or somethin 
of the sort. This, however, may have been add 
afterwards. Urnsay. 


Rosa v’Oro: Orstx1.—Allow me to put my 
few words in rejoinder to your courteous corre- 
spondent T. A. T. (7 S. vi. 114) under this head- 


he | Act for the emancipation of n 


ing, so that the important details he has sum. 
marized concerning this bit of poetic ceremonial 
may find this record in the index, and not be 
buried, as at present, under that of ‘ Coincid 
ay it would never occur to any one to 

r it. 

I am very sorry that while I have been trayel- 
ling my papers have inevitably got shoved aside, 
ant I am unable jast now to trace the author who 
mentioned that the Rosa d’Oro was suspected of 
poisoning Leo XL; I certainly did not invent it, 
On the other hand, I am able to point out at least 
one instance in which the Rosa d'Oro was “ gop. 
nected with the ‘ Possesso.’” This was in the caseof 
Nicholas V. In several accounts of the ce 
of the “ Possesso,” or “ Processione,” after his 
coronation, and notably in that by Enea Silvio 
Picolomini (afterwards Pius II.), that Pope is 
spoken of as “ portando la Rosa d’oro in mano,” 

There is another instance of a Roman ceremony 
of a consecrated rose, much less known, which it 
may be interesting to mention. In the year 1052 
Ludovico Orsino having distinguished himself in 
asserting the Papal rights against a turbulent 
baron, IX. ordered, by a “ Breve Apostolico,” 
that a rose should be blessed every year on Whit 
Sunday, and presented “al principale Barone di 
Casa Orsina.” Concerning this ceremony the fol- 
lowing distich was written :— 

Hac Rosa imi defenditur unguibus Vrsi 

Nam genus Vrsinum vetusta trahit. 

The rose was certainly an early device of the 
Orsini family, as it is to be seen on pieces of their 
coinage, and this gave colour to the tradition or 
conjecture that they sprang from a family of 
German immigrants named mberg, and that 
Rosenberg, Italianized into Rosini, finally became 
Orsini by renversement, so common in Italy ! 

It may be a fitting wind up to this note to men- 
tion that the Rosa d'Oro of this year (1888) was 
sent, in acknowledgment of the recently si 

slaves, to Dofis 
Isabella, eldest daughter of Pedro II., Emperor of 
Brazil, who had at the time been constituted 
Regent during his absence in Italy. In a pam- 
hlet commemorative of Don Pedro’s visit to 
ilan, lately sent me by Cesare Cantu, the veteran 
historian records in a few touching words the 
emotion of the Emperor as he dictated from a bed 
of sickness, which he expected to be his last, a 
telegram of congratulation to his favourite daughter 
on occasion of receiving this onorificensa from the 


Supreme Pontiff. R. H. Busx. 
16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 
W. G. Patoravs.—Tis t to see that 


our new acquaintance T. A. T. has developed into 
an old and honoured leader in the world of books, 
Mr. T, Adolphus Trollope. He will not, perhaps 
enter upon the thorny paths of philology, nor will 
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he, I imagine, add much to the amusive* emenda- 
tions of Shakespeare that greet us from week to 
week. But he will, at any rate, give literature a 
chance. And therefore I, for one, am stimulated 
to submit for record a passage which concerns the 
distinguished traveller and man of letters, just 
deceased, whose name heads this note. — 

When the Prince of Wales was travelling in the 
Holy Land, with the late Dean of Westminster for 
his chaplain, the royal party came one day to the 
banks of Jordan, I think near the Ford of Jabbok. 
And as they sat at meat in the tents, they beheld 
on the further bank of the river a number of 
mounted Arabs riding down to the ford, headed 
by their sheikh. Presently an Arab messenger 
arrived at the tents, and his message was that the 
sheikh, who had crossed the water with his men, 
desired to see Dean Stanley. "Twas a signal, 
though somewhat trying proof of popularity ; and 
the small but courageous Dean at once arose, 
and walked down unarmed to the interview. The 
sheikh, who had dismounted, advanced with dig- 
nity, laid both his hands on the Dean’s shoulders, 
| beholding him steadfastly, said these words : 
“ Arthur Penrhyn Stanley.” The astonished Dean 
looked up, and saw that that Arab chieftain was 
William Gifford Palgrave. 

Dean Stanley himself told this story to the man 
who told it to me ; so I suppose it may be accepted 
as authentic. A. J. M. 


Coteriper’s ‘ Remorss.’—In the 1877 edition 
of Coleridge’s ‘Poetical and Dramatic Works,’ 
vol. iv. p. 154, occurs the following note to Act V. 
of ‘ Remorse ’:— 

“In the first edition of ‘ Remorse,’ after the cry of 
*No mercy!’ ‘Naomi advances with the sword, and 
Alhadra snatches it from him and suddenly stabs Or- 
donio. Alvar rushes through the Moors and catches 
him in hisarms.’ After Ordonio’s dying speech there 
are ‘shouts of Alvar! Alvar! bebind the scenes. A 
Moor rushes in,’ 


Moor. 
We are surprised! Away! away! this instant ! 
The country is in arms! Lord Valdez heads them, 
And etill cries out, ‘ My son ! my Alvar lives!’ 
Haste to the shore ! they come the opposite road. 
Your wives and children are already safe. 
The boat is on the shore—the vessel waits. 

ALHBADRA. 

Thou then art Alvar! to my aid and safety 
Thy word stands pledged. 

ALVaR. 

Arm of avenging Heaven! 

I had two cherish’d hopes—the one sole 
The other thou hast snatch’d from me ; but my word 
Is pledged to thee; nor shall it be retracted,—1813.” 


I have two copies of the “ first edition,” and in 
neither does the above appear; nor is it in the 


* If any one objects to this word amusive, I would 
refer him to the poems of that earlier and better James 
Night’ , Who did not write ‘The City of Dreadful 


second or third editions, both of which I have. 
There must have been two issues of the first edition, 
and I shall feel much obliged to any one who will 
lend me for a day or two a copy of that which 
contains the above-quoted passage. 
There is another variation from my copies of 
the 1813 editions, also in Act V. (‘P. and D. 
Works,’ iv. 143). A speech of Ordonio— 
Thou hast conspired against my !ife and honour— 
is said to have been given “(with affected gravity) 
1813.” I may add that there is no trace of either 
variation in the notes to the print of S. T. C.’s 
MS. of ‘ Osorio’ (Pearson, 1873). 

J. Dykes CampBett. 
29, Albert Hall Mansions, Kensington Gore, 8,W. 


Sirtoin.—The following earliest (?) allusion to 
the sirloin is from one of the documents of 
City of Canterbury, dating 25 Henry VIIL, and 
rinted in Mr. Brent’s ‘Canterbury in the Olden 
ime’; ‘‘ And after evensonge he went agayn to 
Christeschyrche and delivered Master Goodnestoun 
a ribbe of bef and a surloin for young monks,” 
Henry 
[See 1" ii. 268, 331; 8. x. 89; 3% 8, iv. 472.) 


Curious Inpicrment.—The following curious 

indictment for making an impious in with an 

evil aint, the new volume of ‘Middle- 

sex County rds,’ edited by Mr. John Cordy 

pn st will, I am sure, interest many of your 
ers :— 


“20 April, 19 Charles I.—True Bill that, at St. Giles 
Without Criplegate, co. Midd., on the said day, Thomas 
Browne, late of the said parish, yeoman, by a certaia 
writing, dated on the said day of the said year, wickedly, 
diabolically, and feloniously made an agreement with an 
evil and impious spirit, that he, the same Thomas Browne, 
would within ten days after the death of him, Thomas 
Browne, give his soul to the said evil and impious spirit, 
to the intention (ad intencionem=in consideration) that 
the said evil and impious spirit yearly, at the Feasts of 
Pentecost and the Purification of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, should pay, or cause to be paid, to the same 
Thomas Browne the sum of one thousand pounds of 
current English money on each of the said Feasts for 
and during the term of the natural life of the same 
Thomas Browne, and to the intention (ad intencionem= 
in consideration) that the said evil and impious spirit 
should defend the same Thomas from all perils of body 
and goods for and during the full term of forty-one 
years, and that the same Thomas should have and marry 
&@ woman who should be pleasing to the same Thomas, 
and that the same Thomas should have and enjoy all 
health, riches, and worldly pleasure for and during the 
natural life of the same T came, Set for the perform- 
ance thereof the same Thomas then and there impiously 
and blasph y, as an impious apostate, promised and 
vowed to renounce the Lord and Saviour Christ against 
the Catholic Christian faith, and to the grave Scandal 
of the Christian religion, and of all pious Christians, and 
to the great displeasure of God Almighty, and to the evil 
and pernicious example of all others in a case of this kind 
failing in duty (omnium aliorum in hujusmodi casu 
linquentiem) and against the peace of the said Lord now 


king, his crown dignity, and also against the form of 
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the Statute for a case of this kind published and pro- 
vided. Putting himself Not Guilty on the country, 
Thomas Browne was found Not Guilty by a jury, who 
did not retract.—G.D.R., 19 Charlee I.’ 

“G.D.R.” means the Gaol eye Roll. The 
new volume is full of curious indictments, and 
perhaps I may be allowed to copy some more for 
the information of your readers, should you con- 
sider them sufficiently interesting for the columns 
of ‘N. & Q.’ W. Beraett. 

Rise Park, Hull. 


Dip Tae Greeks TINT THEIR Statues? 
—Sir Joshua Reynolds, strong in the opinion that 
the provinces of sculpture and of painting are widely 
distinct, repudiates the idea that the latter may be 
made an auxiliary to the former. In his ninth 
discourse he says :— 

“If the producing of a deception is the summit of this 
art [of sculpture), let us at once give to statues the 
addition of colour, which will contribute more towards 
accomplishing this end than all those artifices which 
have n introduced and professedly defended on no 
other pu but that of rendering the work more 
natural, But as colour is universally rejected, every 
— liable to the same objection must fall with it. 

f the business of sculpture were to administer pleasure 
to ignorance, or a mere entertainment to the senses, the 
Venus of Medicis might certainly receive much improve- 
ment by colour; but the character of Sculpture makes it 
her my to afford delight of a different, and perhaps ofa 
higher kind; the delight resulting from the contempla- 
tion of perfect beauty; and this, which is, in truth, an 
intellectual pleasure, is in many respects incompatible 
with what is merely addressed to the se: such as that 
- which ignorance and levity contemplate elegance 

orm, 
And yet, with respect to one celebrated work of 
ancient art, the draped Venus by Praxiteles, at 
Cos, it is certain that the marble was painted ; 
and, though it would be too much to say “ab uno 
disce omnes,” we cannot believe that this was a 
solitary instance. 

The Venus at Cos was still extant in the time 
of Cicero, who speaks of it in ‘De Nat. Deor.,’ 
lib. i. ©. Velleius, the spokesman for the Epi- 
cureans, had been represented as — the 

ods had not a body, but only a quasi body ; not 

lood, but only quasi blood (18). “Then,” re- 
plied Cotta, the academician, “it is the same with 
them as with the Venus of Cos. That is not body, 
but like a body; nor is the red, which is mixed 
—o white, blood, but only a resemblance of 


rubor, sanguis, sed quedam 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
| Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Bank or Enotanp.—The Bank advertised that 
it would issue for the future “three days’ sole bills 
of exchange” on October 26, 1728, in the White- 


hall Evening Post, with the object of obviating 
risk in the transmission of bank-notes by post. 
James E. ERS, 


Autson’s ‘Evrors.’—The following occurs in 
vol. ix. of the edition of 1841 with reference tothe 
“ Resurrection of Germany ”:— 

“The oath solemnly repeated by all, and sworn on 
the swords of the officers, and Luther's hymn, ‘Bine 
feste burg ist unser Gott’ (‘It is a stronghold that is 
under God’), concluded the ceremony,” 

That a mistranslation of such a simple German 
sentence should occur in a standard work like this 
is, I think, worthy of note. Exoy. 


“Untowarp Event” 1n SPEECHES FROM THE 
Turonz.—‘ N. & Q.’ often chronicles the earliest 
occurrence of phrases which have come into common 
use. I have ly seen the following notice :— 

“Mr. Herries one day told me that the phrase ‘ un- 
toward event’ was first used in a king’s speech in men- 
tioning the battle of Navarino (1827). It was suggested 
in the Cabinet by Huskisson when Mr. Herries was pre- 
sent.” Reminiscences of Sir F. Pollock,’ vol, i, 


. 263, London, 1887, 
Ep. MarsHatt. 


Ricnarp, Duxe or York, Perkin War- 
BECK.—The date of Prince Richard’s birth is of some 
historical interest, since it is an important test in 
estimating the claims of Warbeck. He was created 
Duke of York on May 28, 1474 (Rot. Claus. 16 
Edw. IV.), and he is distinctly termed “filius 
noster, Ricardus de Salopia.” The chroniclers are 
at variance, some giving May 28 for the birth, 
some August 17, and the year varies from 1472 to 
1474 inclusive. The above entry shows that 
Aug. 17, 1474, is inadmissible, The evidence for 
August is rather better than for Ma ; and if August 
be taken as the month, this fixes the year to 1473, 
with two provisoes :—(1) that he was not a twin 
with his sister Margaret, and (2) that the epitaph 
of Margaret correctly states ber birth-date as 
April 10, 1472. As Perkin Warbeck states him- 
self to have been “ nearly nine years of age” at the 
time of Edward V.’s murder, in the summer of 
1483, he represented the duke as having been 
born—probably in August—1474, thus making 
himself out to be from three months to two years 
younger than he really was, if he were the missing 
prince. HERMENTRUDE. 


TRAGEDIES coNcERNING Mary, QUEEN OF 
Scors.—Soon after the publication of my note on 
the Hon. John St. John’s tragedy of ‘ Mary, Queen 
of Scots’ (7 §. vi. 241), I received the second- 
hand book catalogue of Mr. Jonathan Neild, 14, 
Great Russell Street, London, in which was the 
following item :— 

367. Mary, Queen of Scots.—Maria Stuart of Gemar- 

— i te on A 
Sots, with beautiful vignette portrait.” 
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I have not seen this ly, nor could I read it if| what he says. This he does not vouchsafe ; only 
I it ; but I think that it might be inter- | in his own provoking fashion he adds that “our 


esting to make a list of the ies or dramatic 
pieces of which Mary, Queen of Scots, forms the 
central figure. Those by Racine and Mr. Swin- 
burne were mentioned in my note. Queen Eliza- 
beth’s patronage of Shakspeare may have controlled 
“the of Avon” from introducing the victim 
of Fotheringhay into one of his tragedies ; and the 
date was a little too near his own time. At the 
Tercentenary Exhibition of Mary Queen of Scots’ 
Relics at Peterborough last year was a curious 
Dutch water-colour drawing of the execution of 

Stuart at Fotheringhay, with an inscription 
in old Dutch. It is described in the official cata- 
logue, No. 137, p. 33, and was the property of Dr. 
T. J. Walker, of Peterborougb. 

Curupert Bebe. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Cuovuse.— Modern dictionaries are agreed as to 
the origin of this word. Richardson, Latham, 
Webster, the Imperial, Trench, Skeat, Wedg- 
wood, Cobham Brewer, all give the same account. 
But, unhappily, it is clear that not one of them has 
gone to the root of the matter: each and all are 
content to follow the lead of one positive assertion. 
This is Gifford’s note* on a passage of Ben Jonson, 
‘Alchemist,’ Act I. se. i.:— 

Dapper. What do i 
aay" you think of me? that I am a 

Face. What's that? 

Dapper. The Turk [who] was here. As one would 
say, do you think I am a Turk ? 

Face. Come, noble Doctor, pray thee let's prevaile : 
This is the gentleman, and he is no chiaus. 

Hereupon Gifford notes :— 

“In 1609 Sir Robert Shirley sent a messenger or 
chiaust to this country as his agent from the Grand 
Signior and the Sophy to transact some preparatory 
business, Sir Robert followed him at his Late: but 
before he reached England his agent had ‘chiaused’ the 
Har and Persian merchants of 4,000/., and taken his 
Behind Gifford I can make no way at all. I have 
no reason to doubt his circumstantial and vrai- 
semblable story, with which Jonson’s allusion per- 
fectly well tallies, But seeing that he was distant 
by two centuries from the event recorded, one 
might fairly expect some shred of authority for 


* Prof. Skeat and Dr. Brewer give reference to Gif- 
ford. Archbishop Trench was not generally disposed to 
t evidence at second hand : yet even he repeats the 
familiar story as “ now well known,” citing no authority 
whatever (Select Glossary). 
t “‘Turk. chd’ush, a sergeant, &c,’—Skeat.” 


annalists” mention the visits of two other 
** chiauses”’ in 1618 and 1625. Which annalists ; 
and did any of them tell this story? I have gone 
to Speed, Stow, Camden, and Baker without suc- 
cess, though Stow and Baker give an account of 
Sir R. Shirley’s mission and Camden mentions the 
subsequent visits of “chiauses.” The story was 
unknown to Peter Whalley, a previous editor of 
Ben Jonson (1756). Somewhat strangely, the 
matter has never turned up in ‘N. & Q” At 
least I find nothing in the indices. Surely some 
reader must have come upon the original source of 
Gifford’s- information? In what contemporary 
author can we find the history of this swindling 
“ chiaus” ? C. B. Mourrt. 
14, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Paropizs or Moprern Ports.—I shall be grate- 
ful for exact references to any parodies on the works 
of the following poets: Robert Browning, O. 8. Cal- 
verley, ‘Anstin Dobson, H.S. Leigh, Miss Ingelow, 
Frederick Locker, William Morris, D. G. Rossetti, 
Miss C. Rossetti, Martin F. Tupper, G. R. Sims, 
Ashby Sterry, A. C. Swinburne, and Oscar Wilde. 
Such information to be sent direct to 

Water Hamittoy. 

57, Gauden Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


Layouorve.—It is said that the Langhorne 
wrote some lines on the sand, which Hannah More 
seeing, wrote underneath, “ Choose a more lasting 
tablet for your verse.” it known what Lang- 
horne’s lines were ? ALLIANCE. 


Rocurorp Hatt.—In looking over some letters 
written in 1776 by my great-grandfather, the Rev. 
Nicholas Griffinhoofe, from his living of Woodham 
Mortimer, Essex, I find :— 

* The Rochford Hall Ghost grows more rude every day. 
Mr. Wright was at Rochford the week -before last and 
sent in a great hurry to Mr. Codd and me to come and 
exorcise this riotous Ghost, but I was unluckily in 
Town,” —Aug. 12. 

And, writing to the same friend, under date 
Sept. 2 following :— 

“The Ghost still continues to molest the good Folks 
at Rochford Hall, but he will not dare to make his 
appearance this week, as a large body of men, women, 
and children are to set off for Rochford Hall on Wednes- 
day next. Mr. and Mrs, Codd, and their daughter 
Fanny, Mr. and Mrs. Williams of Maldon, and Mr. and 
Mrs, Griff: and their Daughter Sussey are to form the 
Cavalcade; but the chief Business of this expedition is 
to eat Fruit of all kinds as there is great plenty of it 
there ; we purpose staying two or three days, and I dare 
say the Ghost will remain very quiet all the time we are 
there. Our Tibs are in high spirits,” &c. 


Miss Strickland (‘Anne Boleyn,’ ch. i.) says 
that 


“the servants [at es nay were formerly in fear of a 
domestic spectre, whom they call ‘Old Bullen.’ One 
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room in the old house was shut on account of the 
supernatural terrors of the household.” 

Is there any tradition that “Old Bullen” haunted 
Rochford Hall? Blickling and Rochford both 
belonged to the Boleyns. Can any one tell me 
more about the ghost mentioned in the above 
letters ? H. G. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 

Tas Harp wire tae While a dis- 
cussion of the rose, thistle, and shamrock as national 
emblems is taking place in ‘N. & Q.’ I would 
mention that I have in my possession a beautiful 

imen of old Wedgwood-marked Wedgwood. 

t is a milk jug, four inches in height, of white 
ware. There is a blue wreath in relievo 
round the body, and under the spout is the royal 
crown, from which branch out on either side to- 
wards the handle the the thistle, the 
rose, and the harp. Now does the harp in this 
case mean to represent Wales, or is it a” 
of Irish nationality? Joszrx RD. 


“Our Farner.”—What is the origin of the 
popular English version of the Lord’s Prayer? Did 
the committee of bishops who in 1540 began the 
work of pees English service-book adopt a 
current form o prayer, or did they produce a 
fresh translation ? Did the form remain unaltered 
when (1552) the King’s Primer ap ; and is 
it unchanged in the first and second Prayer Books 
of Edward VI. and in Elizabeth's revise? If the 
Lord’s Prayer of the Prayer Book is a traditional 
form, should we not expect to find it in Tyndale’s 
translation of the New Testament (1526) and in 
the so-called “ authorized” Bible of King James? 
In Tyndale’s version of the prayer the opening 
and concluding sentences correspond word for word 
with the same a in the Book of Common 
Prayer and the Bible and in Wycliffe’s translation 
(1389) from the Vulgate, except that Wycliffe has 

‘that art in hevenes” and Tyndale has “O our 
Father.” I believe that the English version adopted 
by the Church of Rome does not vary from the 
popular form. The use of the word tr is re- 
markable. Wycliffe (St. Matthew) has debts in the 

yer itself, and tr and sins in the follow- 
passages. The ‘‘ authorized ” Bible follows him 
in the prayer, but has érespasses in both places of 
the context. Tyndale has trespasses in all four 
Henry Arrwa.. 
Barnes. 


Inox Corrivs.—lI find the following 
list of burial fees, “On a burial in an Iron 
21, 2s.” Are there any known instances on 
of burials in such coffins ? 
Waltham Abbey. 


Taz Epprstons, irs Errmotocy.—Can any of 
your readers learned in philology explain the origin 


record 


W. Winrers. 


ofthisname? It may be thought that this is trang. 
parent, but for the fact that various parties ignore 
the obvious and simple derivation, from the eddies 
of the sea in the midst of which this long-dreaded 
reef is situated, and would wish us to believe that 
the prefix to the common name by which the rock 
is known among local sailors, The Stone, is a cor- 
ruption of some personal name. W. S. B. H. 


Heatta 1x Broop,—Can any one 
kindly spot the locality of this occurrence more 
definitely for me? It occurs under date December, 
1650 :— 

“Five drunkards in Berkshire agreed to drink the 

*s health in their blood, and that each should cut off 
a piece of his buttock and fry it, which four of them 
did; but the wife of the fifth coming in, saved her hus 
band from doing the same absurd folly,’ 
R. W. Hacxwoop, 


InscrIPTION oN ManTEL-Prece.—In the 
of a new inn at Bolsover, near Chesterfield, isa 
carved mantel-piece with the following curious in- 


Hee as dote on absent friends, 
Hence no room is for him here 
To jeer may go. 


Can any of your readers inform me the author and 
the meaning? C. Carew. 


Cuartes Empson.— 

“ Clackmannan, 4 Nov., 1712.—The which day Session 
mett, and after prayer they took into their consideration 
the Queen's proclamation for a Collection to an Inglish 
gentleman Charles Em who lost by fire and water 
two thousand pound Sterline, and, having a numerous 
ffamilie, could not subsist without charitie, and consider 
ing that therein there are some expressions that would 
not be savoury to the people, and also that some Min™ 
had made intimation of it to their Congregations to no 
effect. Therefore they thought it fitter to appoint some- 
thing out of the box, and hereby they do appoint that 
ten shillings Sterline be given to Rot lo, Shi 
Clerk of Clackmannan, who is living in Sterline.”— 
Session Records. 


What is known of this case? It seems i 
A. W. 


Arms Wanrtep.—On the canopy of the pulpit 
of Abbotsbury Church, co. Dorset, the follo 
impalement occurs :—Dexter, per pale argent 
sable, an heraldic tiger passant or; sinister, 
three a a The latter coat 


seem to be ham, as it appears in Egham and 
Thorpe churches, co. Surrey; but whose is the 
dexter coat ? 
C. E. 
Eden Bridge 


Cottier, Sitversmira, &c., or SrRest, 
middle of last (eighteenth) century.—Could any 
correspondents kindly give information as to this 
person? A friend of mine has a glass, ela’ 
engraved, with monogram J. R., the crown over, 
save the king, I pray, 


two verses of “ 


a 
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the sixth line, “Soon to reign over us.” The 
second stanza runs:— 

God bless the PRINCE of WALES 

The true born PRINCE of WALES 

Sent us by THEE 

Grant us one favour more 

The king for to restore 

As thou hast done before 

The FAMILIE 

and the legend in the family is that their ancestor 
—as above—entertained the Pretender, who on 
leaving presented the glass to his host, as about 
all he had to give. It is called in the family the 
“ Pretender’s glass,” stands seven and three-quarters 
inches high, three and three-quartersinches diameter 
both at mouth and foot. Clarke, in his ‘ History of 
the National Anthem,’ mentions one with the same 
stanzas on it—not the other elaborate engravings— 
retained then, 1822, in Fingask Castle, Carse o’ 
Gowrie. Who was this Mr. Collier; and when could 
the Pretender have visited London and given the 
above now most interesting relic of a fallen house 
to his host? A curious coincidence in the two 
- is that both in second line of first stanza 


God bliss the I 
not “ bless.” 


Dr. Atexanper Crompiz.—What is known 
of Dr. Alexander Crombie, author of ‘ The Gym- 
nasium,’ a manual of Latin prose once extensively 
used ? E. L. H. Tew, M.A. 

Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorks, 


Avstria.—In Bohun on the ‘ Wind’ it is said 
that at Vienna, if the winds cease for long in the 
summer season, the plague sets in, and that this 

as passed into a proverb, “Tf Austria be not 
it is pestilent.” Isany proverb known 
now 

A. Warp. 


“Mony A MICKLE MAKS A MUCKLE.”—In the 
Globe newspaper of Monday, October 8, there is an 
article headed ‘Charitable Appeals, having as a 
motto the above saying. The object of the article 
is to show that large sums may be raised by means 
of trifling contributions, I have often heard 
“ Many a little makes a mickle,” which is perfectly 
intelligible ; but the other saying is quite as often 
used, and must surely be incorrect, for mickle and 
muckle are merely dialectical, the former being the 
English, the latter the Scottish form of the word. 
How can the form quoted above be accounted for? 

E. McCO—. 


Op Sona Wanrep.—I should be glad of the 
words of a song which was very popular in London 
and its neighbourhood some sixty years since, 
called ‘Greenwich Fair.’ It commences “Oh ! 
Whit Monday was the day.” As a local song 
associated with a discontinued festival it is worthy 


of being placed on record, if it has not already 
appeared in ‘N, & Q.’ W. G. F. 


Tue Gotpen Horn.—Can any of your numerous 
correspondents inform me when this name was 
given to the inlet on which Constantinople is 
situated? In Hakluyt’s ‘ Navigations, Voyages, 
&c.,’ the above name seems not to have been known, 
to judge from the following passage :— 

“ Constantinopolis pulchra est Ciuitas, et nobilis, tri- 
angularis in forma, firmiterque murata, cuius duse ee 
includuntur mari Hellesponto, quod plurimi m at. 
— brachium sancti Georgij, et aliqui Buke, 
ve 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Replies. 


PENDULUM CLOCKS, 
(7™ S. vi. 286.) 

In the preface to the late Mr. Octavius Morgan’s 
‘ List of Members of the Clockmakers’ Company of 
London, from the period of their incorporation in 
1631 to the year 1732,’ printed in the Archeological 
Journal, vol. xl. p. 193, he states truly that many 
old clocks were altered in England in consequence 
of the introduction of the short pendulum in 1661, 
and the invention of the long one in 1680. It is 
unusual to find dates on brass “ birdcage” clocks, 
and if those on the examples mentioned by Mr. 
Wuire.ey Warp are not forgeries, the two clocks 
dated respectively 1630 and 1633 must have been 
altered from the original balance escapement, and 
the third, 1665, from the short pendulam and 
vertical or horizontal escapement to the long 
pendulum with, I suppose, anchor pallets. None 
of the makers mentioned by Mr. Warp were 
members of the Olockmakers’ Company. In the 
works of a clock of so early a date as 1630 I should 
expect to find some of the wheels of iron. 

One of the inconveniences of the “‘ bob” pendu- 
lum was that it vibrated in a large arc, so much so 
that, swinging, as they generally did, in the centre 
of the works, it was necessary to cut a vertical slit, 
about three-quarters of an inch wide, in the brass 
side doors, through which the “‘ bob” appeared 
jumping or “‘ bobbing” in and out. 

A large brass “ birdcage” clock in my possession, 
inscribed on the brass within the hour Fen 
** Joseph Windmils in St. Martins le 
Londini fecit,”* has these features, the works of 
the going and the striking part being separated 
by as of three-quarters of an inch, in which 
the bob” pendulum swung. This arrangement 
having been altered to the mechanism with anchor 
pallets and a long pendulum at the back, I was 
somewhat puzzled by the slits in the doors until I 
got a perfect and unaltered clock with the “ bob” 


* He was admitted a “ Brother” of the Clockmakers’ 


Company in 1671, asa “ Great Clockmaker.” 
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escapement with flat pallets passing out 
through the slits in the doors. 

Another brass “birdcage” clock, which I obtained 
from a cottage in an out-of-the-way part of Essex, 
is inscribed on the usual open ornamental work over 
the face, “ Thomas Rafe, 1661.” This, being dated 
in the year of the introduction of the “bob” pen- 
dulum, is an interesting example ; but there is no 
arrangement for the dulum swinging in the 
middle of the clock. is has also been altered toa 
long pendulum, working at the back from anchor 
pales evidently an old ch I have another 

clock, an , inscribed on a fastened 
on the upper part of the face, “Dan! Catlin Lynn.” 
It has a horizontal escapement with flat pallets and 
a “bob” pendulum at the back, all original. The 
clock is quite small, the main frame being only four 
inches by three inches, and has the usual loop for 
hanging, and the steadying pins at the back, and a 
bell above. But the face is shaped at the top like 
those of the later long-cased clocks. A further 
change is to be seen in a brass alarm clock, inscribed, 
“W. Stapleton, London.” The main frame is 
only 3} in. = in, In this there are no loop or 
pins at the k, the escapement and pendulum 
are as in the preceding example, and the clock is 
ingeniously fitted into an oak case, which has 
receptacles for the cords and weights to be packed 
in. The face is protected by glass in a sliding 
frame, in front of which a door can be locked ; a 
slide closes the aperture through which the weights 
and cords . There is a sliding door at the 
back, and a sunk hole for hanging, the whole 
forming, when closed, a small oak box, 6 in. by 8 in. 
by 6 in., convenient to take from one place to 
another, Itis,in fact, a travelling clock of about 
1670 in its original state. Probably upon closer 
examination Mr. Warp will find that the three 
clocks he refers to have been altered. It may be 
convenient to mention here that brass “ birdcage” 
clocks were the common timepieces of the country 
before the long pendulums which ht about 
the long cases for their protection came in. They 
seem to be peculiarly English, and genuine examples 
are getting scarcer every day. The beauty and 
volume of the tone of their bells is smeteiie, 
A pernicious practice has sprung up of late years 
to gut these clocks of their original works, to abolish 
the single hand, to fill the frame with new trains, 
and make them serve the purpose of that abomina- 
tion of desolation the modern “ mantle clock” of 
the “art manufacturer.” Bat the mischief has 
surely reached its lowest depth when we see these 
picturesque old things, with their works and face 
taken clean away, an aneroid barometer inserted, 
and the bell left useless and speechless at the top ! 

Abert HarTsHorne. 


The honour of having invented pendulum clocks, 
or of having first applied the pendulum to a clock, 


is ~~ ted between Huygens and Galileo. Becher 
(‘ De Nova temporis dimetiendi Theorid,’ a.p. 1680) 
is for Galileo. The ‘ Academia del Cimento’ says 
that the application of the pendulum to the move- 
ment of a clock was first proposed by Galileo, and 
first put in practice by his son Vincenzo in 1649. 
But, whoever may have been the inventor, it is 
certain that the invention never flourished until 
it came into the hands of Const. Huygens (circa 
1657) ; see his treatise, ‘ Horologium Oscillatorium, 
sive de motu Penduloruam horologia aptato 
Demonstrationes,’ Parisiis, 1673. It is, therefore, 
impossible that any clocks could have been made, 
with short or long “bobs,” as early as 1630 or 
1633, unless it be claimed that “ William Bowyer, 
of London,” had anticipated the discoveries of 
Galileo and Huygens; which would have to be 
proved, MaRsHALL. 


Row.tanpson (7" §. 487; vi. 10, 93, 193, 
271, 334).—I fancy Mr. T. 
is not quite correct in his notion that years 
the “little white trousers” were “ worn cals fe 
quite little girls.” If my recollection serves me 
quite little girls” —say of five or six—wore little 
brief bouffées skirts, that made them look like tee- 
totums. They had short drawers just reaching the 
knee, open-work socks, strap shoes, and bare | 
Uncommonly cold these poor little legs used to 
in winter, I can tell you, especially as they were 
generally i with low-necked frocks and 
short sleeves. The assumption of trousers and 
stockings betokened an advance from the infant to 
the schoolgirl. And this garb was generally con- 
sidered to be the distinction between the school 
and the more mature “ young lady.” The late Mr. 


Anthony Trollope clearly shows this in —— of 
the growth of the Woodward irls in e Three 
Clerks’ (published, I think, about 1862, and em- 


phatically a picture of the manners and customs of 
the time, as this writer’s novels invariably were). 
“They were, in short,” he says, “Gertrude and 
Linda Woodward, and not the Miss Woodwards: 
their drawers came down below their frocks, in- 
stead of their frocks below their drawers.” Speak- 
ing subsequently of the youngest daughter, a child 
of fourteen, he says, “And tie was there, very 
pretty and bonny, still childish, with her short 
dress and long trousers, but looking as if she, 
would soon feel the strength of her own wings, an 
be able to fly away from her mother’s nest.” This 
costume was found useful by would-be juvenile 
mammas, who had a horror of anything approaching 
grown-up daughters. I remember in a novel, by 
Mr. Trollope’s mother, called ‘The Lottery of Mar- 
riage,’ which was very popular years ago, there is 
an account of a lively and good-looking widow, 


Mrs. Codrington, who kept her pretty daughter in 
short frocks and long trousers at sixteen, and per- 
sisted in speaking of her as “a mere child.” I can 
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recollect, when I was very little, a girl of over 
seventeen being thus attired by her pretty, but 
frivolous mamma for a like reason. Indeed, I fancy 
it was by no means an unusual circumstance, and [ 
am told that in later days the very short petti- 
coats and long black stockings have done excellent 
service in a similar cause. Granny. 


I have some diffidence in entering the lists 

inst such a champion as Mr. G, A. Sava, who in 
his ‘ Twice round the Clock’ has written somewhat 
disparagingly of this ent; but I think the 
calegon to which he refers were opera drawers, or 
tights, similar to those still worn on the stage. 
There is a description of these in Hughes’s ‘ Tour 
through France ’ in 1803, p. 184 :— 

“In the Palais Royale, the elegantes are furnished 
with flesh-coloured opera drawers perfectly fitted to the 
shape; the petticoat is looped up to the 7 with a 
diamond button, so that with every motion the whole 
limb, from its insertion downwards, stands exposed to 
view.” 


Also in La Belle Assemblée, 1807, p. 122, when 
writing of the gay Madam de Beauharnois, “She 
under a clear muslin gown, put on flesh-coloured 
satin drawers, leaving off petticoats.” This 
doubtless was a close-fitting garment, and must 
not be confounded with the trousers worn by girls 
between 1825 and 1855, which in the old French 
fashion-books are called pantalon. There can, I 
think, be little doubt that drawers, as at present 
understood, made of either linen, cotton, or cambric, 
were not worn as a rule till far into the present 
century. 

It may, perhaps, be interesting to note that 
drawers reaching to the ankles continued to be 
worn by girls till 1852 or 1853, and had up to that 
time been almost entirely confined to the upper 
and middle classes; but in consequence of those 
of a lower grade in society taking to them, and the 
advent of crinoline in 1855, they rapidly dis- 
appeared from view, ending, as worn by the sex at 
the present time, exactly at the same place where, 
in the days of their grandmothers, they commenced. 
Mr. Anthony Trollope, in his ‘Three Clerks,’ 

177, writes very pleasingly of this dress: “ And 

atie was there, very pretty and bonny, still 
childish, with her short dress and long trousers.” 
good of Ay costume are the 
etchings by - Buss in Trollope’s ‘ Widow 
Married,’ edition 1840, 

I think the quotation from the Girl’s Own 
Paper, to which [ have previously referred, may 
preserving in the pages 


“ My grandmother informs me, when she was & child, 
no female wore any lower underclothes except stockings, 
After 4 while there came a fashion for pantalettes, which 
consisted simply of a broad ruffle fastened by a tight 
band just below the knee. Children used to have two 
sete, white ones for best and yellow nankeen for everyday 
wear, But the presence of ‘a tight band about the leg 


was objectionable, on account of its discomfort, and the 
remedy for this led to the next step in the evolution of 
the present lower garment. To the outside of the broad 
ruffle was attached a triangular piece, extending to the 
waist, where it buttoned to the chemise. This relieved 
the pressure of the band, but caused the ruffle to hang 
unevenly at times. The only remedy for this seemed to 
be the adoption of the present form, in which the whole 
of the lower portion of the body is covered. For a long 
time, if anybody dared dream of such an innovation, she 
dared not speak of it, and when at last the bounds were 
leaped by some co’ woman, who donned the first 
drawers, there was a wonderful hue and cry, compared 
to which anything in the history of modern reforms is as 
nothing. omen wear ents like men! Women 

ing to getinto trousers! Horror! Shame! it seems 
a funny thing that the medical men of that day should 
have been the foremost among the denunciators of the 
new garment as ‘eminently unwholesome,’ but the 
reform prevailed,” 

The interesting communication from your corre- 
spondent Granny would have been still more 
———? if she had given the date to which she 
refers. presume one object of the present 
inquiry is to ascertain as nearly as possible the time 
drawers were first introducted. Perhaps some 
other lady reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will give us this 
information. Jas. B, Morris. 

Eastbourne. 


Like Granny, I have no recollection of the 
“leggings”; but I well remember the white 
trousers worn by little girls, which came right 
down to the foot and were adorned with tucks. 
Lively and active damsels of tender age used to 
have bad quarts @heure with these most un- 
becoming articles, which it was simpl; impossible 
to keep clean except by the most precise walking 
and in the finest weather. In any juvenile illus- 
trated magazine between 1840 and 1850 I think 
sketches of this garment would very readily be 
found. HERMENTRUDE. 


Bie Booxs Bie Bores (7 8S. vi. 206).—Paror. 
Butier’s complaint of the big book, or tall copy, 
is only the more material form of objection to the 
big book denounced by Callimachus, Méya BiBriov 
peya xaxéy, which also La Fontaine enlarged 
upon in his “ Les longs ouvrages me font peur.” 
Prynne was a tremendous writer, and when, in the 

illory at Cheapside, they burned his volumes under 
his nose, the smoke nearly suffocated him, as was 
most just. But a puritanical lady, says D’Israeli, 
presented his complete works to Sion College. In 
the fire of 1666 they were saved, for somebody 
thought that folios were the most valuable. There 


of | are very few books, indeed, that change the face of 


the world, whether held in the hand or propped on 
a desk. A railway engineer's plan changes that 
more than Hooker's ‘Polity’ or Milton’s ‘Areo- 

itica.’ The grandest books have least effect. 
| aap too great for the bulk of readers to under- 
stand. It is the vanity of literature and the press 
to boast their influence, but if either be great 


| 
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enough to wish for “fit audience” it may rest as- 

the audience will be few. The greatest and 
the smallest book are much upon a in this 
respect, and can scarcely turn a whisker on the 
world’s face between them. Dr. Johnson did 
more in, that direction with a folio when he 
knocked ‘Osborne down with it than he ever did 

Ramblers 


with all his 208 put — 
Walthamstow. 


The heading of this note is a transfer of the old 
saying péya péya xaxdy, from the length 
and consequent wearisomeness of the contents to 
the mere size of the paper. The subject of large- 
paper copies is treated by Dibdin in his ‘ Biblio- 
mania,’ Part VI. “The Alcove,” pp. 653-662, but 
without accounting for the origin of the practice of 
— some copies on larger paper than others. I 

ve always supposed that broad margins were left 
for the convenience of scholars and teachers, in 
order that they might have space for their annota- 
tions. This view is borne out by the remarks of J. 
Johnson in his ‘ Typographia,’ ii. 197:— 

“The method of making margins by rule is practised 
by no other printing nation besides the English ; and it 
would be in vain to persuade printers and booksellers in 
foreign parts to come into our measures as to making 
margins, since they would disoblige the literati were 
— to deprive them of a large margin, on which to 

e their remarks,” 
What was designed for use has been adopted for 
ornament, and, as Dibdin says, “ when copies are 
printed upon paper of larger dimension and superior 
quality the press-work and ink are always propor- 
tionably better” (p. 653). On p. 654 he mentions 
a copy of Scot’s‘ Discoverie of Witchcraft,’ 1584, 
on large paper, and says, “ It is rarely one meets 


Warp, 


with books printed in this country before 1600 
struck off in this manner.” W. Buckiey. 
Jacobus Zevecotius, professor at Harderwick, in 


Holland, makes the following explanation in the 
second edition of his ‘Observata Politica,’ Amstelo- 
dami, apud TIoannem Ianssonivm, 1637, 12mo., 
4} in. by 23 in. :— 

“Non est quod mireris, Amice lector, me in observa- 
torum horum editione, charactere tam exiguo, formaque 
tam parva uti voluisse. Quotidie video libellos illos 
omnibus esse gratiores, tum quia facilius eorum est pre- 
tium, tum quia nulla mole turgentes pro cujusque itineris 
sociis abeque difficultate possunt assumi.” 

John Edwards, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge, in the om to his ‘ Discourse on the 
Books of the Old and New Testament,’ 1693, 
writes :— 

** What I bad pr for the Publick View......I in- 
tended to have Published together in one Volume; but 
finding that the Present Age is not for Great Books, I am 
content to anew with it so far; especially perceiving 
the First Part of this my Undertaking to swell into a 
moderate Octayo,”’ 


Ww. O. B. 


‘Awerican Norges Querizs’: “Tue 
ENGLISH RULES OF ROYAL Descent” (7™ §, yi, 
259, 332).—If the Rev. O. F. 8S. Warren had not 
been in quite such a hurry to write me down a “fool 
absolute,” he might have seen from the review itself, 
on which his communication at p. 332 ante is based, 
that the facts concerning the descent of the wife of 
the Prince Regent of Bavaria must have been 
known to me, since my own wording showed it. But 
Mr. WarRey, in his haste, has fallen into exactly 
the same trap as the writer in American Notes 
and Queries, viz., that of confounding royal de- 
scent, which is a question of fact, with succession 
to the crown, which is a question of law. And even 
if, which I deny, the words “ royal descent ” could 
be held to be equivalent to the words “ succession 
to the crown,” the rules which the American writer 
and Mr. Warren both obviously had in view are 
not the “ old English rules” at all, but an importa- 
tion by the feudal lawyers. The real ‘‘ old English 
rules” of succession to the crown would have 
ignored alike the Lady Victoria and the. Lady 
Maria Theresa—if I may so far accommodate the 
names of the rivals to the ancient style—and 
would have taken the ablest male, not by any 
means necessarily the heir male of feudal lawyers, 
nor even necessarily a legitimate member of the 
royal, Woden-descended stock. And at a pinch, as 
the elections alike of the Danish kings and of 
Harold, son of Godwin, prove, the “old English 
rules” were capable of stretching far enough to 

lace the most powerful or the ablest man in the 
ingdom on the throne, whatever his descent. The 
important truth in English constitutional law 
which the American writer and Mr. WarRex 
have both so signally failed to grasp has seemed to 
me so important as to warrant a deviation from 


my ordinary practice of not taking any notice of 
criticisms by correspondents of my reviews in 
‘N. & Q.’ 


Taz Reviewer or ‘ American N. & Q.’ 


Pwyrerscuire S. vi. 308).—Puint is the 
old Clydesdale for “point,” and schipe is un- 
doubtedly “ship,” so that I would suggest that 
the appointment in Glasgow in 1590 to the “office 
of Pwnterschipe” was that of a kind of harbour 
master, or the person whose duty it was to see to 


the berthing of ships. J. N. B. 
110, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 
Probably = ip, or pundarship, from 


an or pundare, one who distrains (Jamieson). 
¢ Scottish law term “‘ to poind,” 4. ¢., to distrain, 
is pronounced not as it is written, but “to pind,” 
thus retaining the Anglo-Saxon pronunciation of 
the verb whence it is derived, pyndan, to pinder, 
to pound, to shut in. Hersert MaxwE 


Fisnevarp (7 vi. 147, 277).—In 1852 I 
attended the late General Darby Griffith, then 


j 
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Major in the Scots Greys, as “ galloper” on the 
occasion of his inspecting the Pembrokeshire (at 
that time called the ‘“‘ Castlemartyn”) Yeomanry. 
We suggested to their commanding officer, Major 
Leach, that he should apply for permission to bear 
the word “‘ Fishguard” (not Fish Guard) on their 
appointments in commemoration of the defeat and 
capture of the French invading force in 1797, and 
of their being the only yeomanry regiment that 
had ever served against a foreign enemy. I think 
the permission must have been granted, as for 
many years the word “Fishguard” appeared in the 
nom | place of a“ battle honour” in the Army List ; 
but I cannot tell why it has been disco — 


*‘Meworrs or Count Grammont’ S. vi. 
358).—On receiving a wor of this illustrated 
edition (Nimmo, 1888) trouble 
com the specimen page wit correspond- 
ing an of Sir Walter Best's edition, of which it 
professes to be a reissue and supplanter. In that 
page I observed a total omission of about six lines 
of text. It can hardly, therefore, be held that 
“all the glories of these and other editions are 
altogether past,” as the review in ‘N. & Q/’ 
(p. 358) indulgently (for Nimmo’s edition) states 

case, JuLian MarsHAtt. 


Otp Lives 1n 
(7™ 8. vi. I took 
great pains to co e St. Cuthbert lines as 
creel ¢ as I could for my account of the St. 
Cathbert window in York Minster, which appeared 
in the Yorkshire Archeological Journal, vol. iv. 
pp. 249-376. I am glad to see that out of nine 
corrections now offered by Pror. Sxeat, eight 
were there anticipated by myself. The one ex- 
ception is “y* for,” which I read “ y* for,” and 
understood to mean “ for this.” But I think “ y* 
for” is most likely the correct reading. The letters 
are 80 much injured as to be all but illegible in 
some places, and quite so in others. The inscrip- 
tions are very incorrectly given in Lady Harcourt’s 
Legends of St, Augustine,’ &c., Carle, 

Bp, Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Taomson ‘ WinTER’ S. vi. 268).— 
Thomson’s statement of his indebtedness to Ric- 
caltoun for the first hint of this poem occurs in a 
letter written by him to Dr. Cranston of Ancram, 
first printed in the London Magazine for Nov. 
1824, and thus introduced :— 

** The following very interesting letter has been re- 
covered from oblivion, or at least from neglect, by our 
friend Elia, and the public will no doubt thank him for 
the deed. It is without date or superscription in the 

ragmentitious’ a to i 
faculties in the extreme,” 


Sir Harris Nicolas, in his ‘ Memoir of Thomson’ 


(Aldine Poets), from which I copy, says the letter 
must have been written at Barnet, in September, 
1725. The passage referring to Riccaltoun is as 
follows :— 

“Mr, Riccaltoun’s poem on Winter, which I atill 
have, first put the design into my head. In it are some 
masterly strokes that awakened me; being only a present 
amusement, it is ten to one but I drop it whenever 
another fancy comes across.” 

This acknowledgment adds peculiar interest to 
an anecdote of Riccaltoun given in the account of 
Thomson’s life prefixed to the 1775 edition of his 
works :— 

“It is told of Mr, Riecarton [sic], that when he first 
saw this poem, which was in a bookseller’s shop in Edin- 
burgh, he stood amazed ; and, after he had read the sub- 
lime introductory lines, he dropt the poem from his hand, 
in an ecstasy of iration,” 

One wonders whether the worthy minister 
divined that this flower had been from seed 
of his own sowing. oO. C. B. 


Allan Cunningham wrote the life of James 
Thomson for an edition of his poems, published by 
Tilt & Bogue, Fleet Street, in 1841. He gives a 
letter addressed by the poet to his friend Cranstoun, 
minster of Ancrum, in September, 1725, in which 
he says: “ Mr. Riccarton’s (sic) poem on Winter, 
which I still have, first put the design into my 
head; in it are some masterly strokes that 
awakened me.” Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Merz (7 §. vi. 328).—Lorraine, of which Metz 
is the capital, was never a German-speaking dis- 
trict. All, or nearly all, the place-names in the 
province are French —Thionville, Bouzonville, 
Faulquemont, &. The Vosges mountains, sepa- 
rating Lorraine from Alsace (Elsass) equally divide 
the German from the French speaking populations. 

I had practical demonstration of this soon after 
the Franco-German war of 1870. I entered Metz 
a few days after the surrender, and found the 
railway station converted into a German depét 
and barrack, but a commencement had been made 
to run the trains. The office was besieged by the 
French townsfolk, asking for tickets to get away 
into the country. The applicants aie only 
French, and were rudely repulsed by the non- 
commissioned officer in charge, “ Gehen sie zuriick, 
kein Franzosisch.” Another significant circum- 
stance was the bills in some of the shop windows, 
“ Hier spricht man Deutsch,” ——s that Ger- 
man was a foreign language. No doubt a change 
has since taken place, but to what extent I am 
unable to say. 

A wonder is sometimes expressed that the Alsa- 
tians, a purely German population in race and 
speech, should cling so tenaciously to the French 
connexion. The problem, however, is easily solved. 
Alsace, a dense = district, relies on its 
manufactures, whi d a ready market in 


q 
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France, without any toll or duty. Since the 


transfer they have suffered severely. Any trade 
with France is subject to a high—almost prohibi- 
tory—duty, whilst—the German markets bein 
already supplied at home—there is little deman 
for the Alsatian products. Time will change all 
this; but in the mean while we cannot wonder at 
the statue of Alsace, in the Place de la Concorde, 
being clothed with mourning. J. A, Picron. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree, 


Ropinsow (7" 8. vi. 289).—The Robin- 
sons held the estate of Rokeby down to about the 
end of the last century. The Most Rev. Richard 
Robinson, D.D., Archbishop of Armagh, owned it, 
and was raised to the peerage of Ireland as Baron 
Rokeby, in 1777. One member of this family was 
the well-known Mrs, Elizabeth Montagu ; and the 
last two Lords Rokeby bore the name of Montagu. 
The title became extinct about ten or twelve years 
ago. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


I should recommend your correspondent to a: 
to the Rev. C. B. Noreliffe, Langton Salen 


Sim Arnoip (7" §, vi. 287).—He 
was of Highnam Court, co. Gloucester, and third 
son of John Arnold, Esq., of Monmouth (vide 
Burke's ‘Landed Gentry’). He was M.P. for Glou- 
cestershire in 1552-3 and 1555; Gloucester City in 
1559 and 1563-67; Cricklade, 1571; Gloucester- 
shire again, 1572-83. Knighted by Edward VI. 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, 1564-5. I have not the 
date of his decease, but it appears to have been 


after 1583. W. D. 
Josnvua Corrix S. vi. 285).—In a some- 
what provoking little book, entitled in full type 


* The Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier,’ 
and then in brackets ‘‘ Selected,” published by 
Walter Scott, London and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
1887, and edited by Eva Hope (Miss or Madam’), 
in which whatever quotation of Whittier’s you 
happen to come upon outside and look for you ind 
has been carefully “ selected” out of the book, it is 
stated in the prelimi biographical notice (p. 9) 
that ‘‘ John Greenleaf Whittier had for his first 
schoolmaster a man named Joshua Coffin”; but 
the teacher referred to in ‘Snow Bound,’ 

Brisk wielder of the birch and rule, 
with a face 

Fresh-hued and fair where scarce appeared 

The uncertain prophecy of beard, 
“was a student from Dartmouth College.” 
Which is right, your correspondent or the editor 
(or editress, if there is such an awful word) of the 
“selected” Whittier ? J. B. Fremine. 


Scorcn Superstition (7 vi. 326).—The 
superstition referred to by Mr. Prarr is stated ad 


longam in ‘Biggar and the House of Fleming’ 
(second edition, 1867, Paterson), as follows :— 

“The cows of a farmer on the banks of the Clyde in 
this parish, began one season to cast their calves. As 
this calamity could not be accounted for by any natural 
cause, it was, of course, attributed to witchcraft. The 
source from which the evil influence proceeded was not 
very difficult to discover. In the parish dwelt a 
‘wabster’ [weaver] who had what was called ‘ill e’en,’ 
and who a little before the miscarriage of the cows had 
been seen passing the place where they were grazing, and 
casting at them very suspicious looks. The undoing of 
this spell required the interment or sacrifice of a living 
calf. Accordingly at the entrance to the byre a hole 
was dug, and in it a —_—s calf was buried ; and by this 
means the spell was broken, and the cowe were pre- 
served from further misfortune. Sach, at least, was the 
belief of the farmer and bis family ; but the profane and 
rascal multitude, who by this time entertained different 
ideas re; ing witchcraft, were sometimes disposed to 
ee and annoy them for having performed such 
a 


The author adds: “The belief in witchcraft in 
the Biggar district is now almost wholly exploded.” 
Wm. Crawrorp. 
Edinburgh, 


I cannot tell Mr. Prarr anything about the 
superstition of Biggar, but a case of animal 
sacrifice at Resoliss, Black Isle, Ross-shire, in 
1850, is noted by Mr. G , in his ‘ Folk-Lore of 
the North-East of Scotland.’ He says (p. 186) that 
on disease breaking out among the cattle of a 
small farmer the man 


“prevailed on his wife to undertake a journey to a 
whe woman in Banffshire to ask a charm the 
effects of the ‘ill ee.’ The long journey of upwards of 
fifty miles was performed by fie good wife, and the 
charm was got. One chief thing ered was to burn to 
death a pig and sprinkle the ashes ever the byre and 
other farm buildings. This order was carried out, 
except that the pig was killed before it was burned. A 
more terrible sacrifice was made at times. One of the 
diseased animals was rubbed over with tar, driven forth, 
set on fire and allowed to run till it fell down and died. 
Cf, Henderson, pp. 148, 149.” 

Henderson (‘ Folk-Lore of the Northern 
Counties’) mentions several cases of cattle-burn- 
ing, and alleges of Moray that “ Not fifteen years 
ago, a herd of cattle in that county being attacked 
with murrain, one of them was sacrificed by burying 
alive, as a propitiatory offering for the rest.” I cite 
from the edition of 1879 (Folk-Lore Society). 

Sr. Swiray, 


Gataxer §. vi. 107, 251).—The custom men- 
tioned by T. A. T. of leaving money to defray the 
cost of the cards prevails at the present day in some 
places in Sweden, as I can testify from personal 
observation. BeazeE.ey. 


Scorch Hatt vi. 189, 237, 314).—The 
replies of Mr. Mansercn and G. 8, are correct 
so far as they go. The building that was erected 
under letters patent of King Charles II., dated Se; 

tember 3, 1665, was situated at Fleet Ditch, > 
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friars, and stood on the spot in Bridge Street, Black- in 


friars, now occupied by the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway. From therethe Corporation removed 
in 1782, and purchased the hall in Crane Court, 
Fleet Street, from the Royal Society. The work 
of the charity was there carried on in the same 
historical building, unaltered since the days when 
Sir Isaac Newton occupied the presidential chair 
of the Royal Society, until November 14, 1877, 
when the old hall was burnt to the ground, and all 
the records and paintings, with few exceptions, 
were destroyed. S wes not long, however, before 
arrangements were completed for the new building, 
and the present hall, on the same site, was opened 
July 21, 1880, and is known as Scots ag 
Hall. J. N. B. 


What your correspondent means is doubtless the 
Scottish Corporation House, still in Crane Court, 
Fleet Street, if Kelly’s ‘ Post Office Directory’ can 
be trusted. It never was in Farringdon Street. 

Urpanvs. 


Tue “sHirt or FIRE” (7"§. vi. 305). 
—This forms the subject of a vignette on the title- 
page of a small edition of Paley’s ‘ Evidences’ 
which half a century ago we used at Charterhouse 
School, Underneath it, I remember, was the well- 
known line of Juvenal, 

Qua stantes ardent qui fixo gutture fumant. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Dame Dororny Hatt (7 §. vi. 168, 211, 258). 
—John Bayly Upton was an eminent physician 
and linguist, residing at Cashel, co. Tipperary, just 
about a century ago. He was probably born in co. 
Limerick, and he claimed relationship with the 
Baylys mentioned in the last reference. From his 
middle name, and the fact that he quartered the 
Bayly arms, I think his mother may have been a 
Bayly. Will “+ | correspondent inform me who 
his parents were Joun Reston. 


_Gorpon’s ‘Grammar or Geoorarny’ (7 §. 
vi. 307).—The first edition is dated 1693, 12mo., 
and bears the following title-page :— 

“ Geogra hy anatomized ; or, A Compleat phical 
Grammer, Being a short and exact Analysis of the whole 
Body of Modern Geography; After a new, plain and 
easie Method, whereby any person may in a short time 
attain to the Knowledge of that most noble and useful 
Science, ke, To which is subjoin’d, The present State 
of the European Plantations in the East ot West Indies, 
with a Reasonable Proposal for the Propagation of the 
Blessed Gospel in all Pagan Countries. Illustrated with 


Divers Maps by Pat. Gordon, M.A. London, 1693.” 
There were editions in 1699, 1716, 1722, 1730, 
1735, 1740, and 1754, all 8vo. 
The owe the original edition at the British 
Museum has a MS. note on fiy-leaf :— 


“The proposal is an Historic document, ha 
ormation of the Society for the Propasation 


ceded the 


Dante 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 
The date of the second edition of Patrick Gordon’s 
. Cagney Anatomized; or, a Compleat Geo- 
graphical Grammer,’ &c., is dated 1699 ; the seventh 
appears to have been published in 1716. Thomas 


enisop, to whom C. O. B.’s edition was dedicated, 
was Archbishop of Canterbury 


An Inrerestinc Manor vi. 185, 299, 
317).—In exposing an error as to Washington’s an- 
cestry the writer should have been careful not to 
break Priscian’s head when altering an old saying 
to strengthen his remarks, What would the great 
old grammarian have said to “‘ magna est error” ? 
Would he not have wished to revive Orbilius for 
the purpose of chastising such a false concord ? 

W. E. 


In ‘ Historic Warwickshire,’ by the late J. Tom 
Bargess, F.S.A., is a short but interesting account 
of the stars and stripes of the Washingtons which 
appear in many of the windows of the churches in 
the Midlands on the borders of Northamptonshire, 
bearing silent testimony to the importance of this 
family. . 

Water Orton. 

How long will it take the world, or even literary 
men, to learn the fact, which Col. Chester so clearly 
demonstrated, that the parentage of John and 
Lawrence Washington who emigrated to America 
is utterly few some 
writer in ‘N. & Q.’ quotes the spurious pedigree as 
though it were Holy Writ. W. H. Uz 


Benoat (7"§. vi. 348).—In reply to 
PrasseEy, I beg to refer him to ‘The British Army, 
its Regimental Records, Badges, Devices, &c.,’ 
by Major J. H. Lawrence-Archer, p. 550, Ptasszr 
will there find a and — of those 

t regiments the 10lst and 104th Bengal 
usiliers. Francis B, Fraser. 

Tornaveen, Aberdeenshire. 


Coat (7™ §. vi. 223).—There is testimony that 
coal was not —— food for village fires even 
fifty years ago in Dr. Jessopp’s ‘Arcady.’ In the 
chapter devoted to the “‘Arcady of our Grand- 
fathers” we are told of the “huge hedgerow with 
the ‘doddles’ or pollards, which afforded firing for 
rich and poor” and that 
“this underwood with the turf in the pulk hole or bog 

won the labourers first began to burn coal; it must 
have come in gradually, High farming cut off the sup- 
ply of fuel from the heaths and commons. ‘I never saw 
coal till after I was married,’ says old Sally = who 
is past eighty, ‘and I never burnt any till my hus- 
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band bede me some from Dereham. We used to 
bring it tied up in a bundle and carry it on our heads’”’ 
(pp. 55, 56). 
Sr. Swiruiy. 
Sxow 1x Jury (7" vi. 266).—It may interest 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to know that upon Lord 
Wharncliffe’s Yorkshire estate is a tenure whose 
condition is the presentation of “‘a red rose at 
Christmas and a snowball at Midsummer day.” 
W. F. 
Berean Beer §. vi. 284).—The Rev. J. 
MASKELL 5 irreverently of Belgian beer when 
considered in the light of a Helicon. Probably his 
acquaintance with it is of much more recent date 
than mine. But I can avouch that half a century 
the beer of Flanders was no bad tap. The list 
a dane who have been inspired by ale to sing 
of their favourite beverage would long. 
begin it by a reference to some lines which, in 
their kind, are, I think, fully worthy to stand by 
the side of those quoted by Mr. Masxetu. In the 
* Oxford Sausage,’ p. 55 of the edition printed in 
Oxford in 1772, will be found ‘A Panegyric on 
Oxford Ale,’ “ By a Gentleman of Oxford.” The 
piece consists of about 130 lines, and begins :-— 
Balm of my cares, sweet solace of my toils, 
Hail juice benignant! O’er the costly cups 
Of riot-stirring wine, unwholesome draught, 
Let Pride’s loose sons prolong the wastefal night ; 
t embrowned, and ira, nu 
While the rich draught with oft-repeated whiff = 
Tobacco mild improves, &c. 
I should be very glad if any of our Notes-and- 
Queryites could discover for me who the ‘ Gentle- 
man of Oxford” was who wrote this poem. The 
new edition ” of the ‘ Oxford Sausage,’ printed in 
1772, must have followed the first edition very 
rapidly, or must have been enriched by additional 
matter, since it contains the ‘ Verses of the Oxford 
Newsmen ’ for 1772. 
T. 
Badleigh Salter ton. 


*Oor Morvat Frizxp’ (7" v. 206, 298, 
517; vi. 192).—At the last reference KitticRew 
states that he “ fails to see the appositeness” of my 

uotation from Ned Ward. After remarking that 

the discussion seems getting a little off the track,” 
in which remark I agree with him, he tells us that 
if there is mutual love between husband and wife 
then they are ‘‘ mutual friends.” NowI maintain 
that the only condition under which Darby and 
Joan can become “ mutual friends,” love they each 
other never so much, is if Darby has the power to 
become Joan and Joan has the like power to 
become Darby. Your correspondent apparently 
is not quite sure of the meaning, or rather of the 
proper use, of the word “mutual.” The word is 
equivalent to reciprocal, and is used of things, 
and not of persons. It can have reference only to 


that which passes between two persons from each 
to each, as “ mutual love” (Gascoigne), “ mutual 
pre ” (Sir T. More), “mutual wants” (Pope), 
. Mr. H. H. Gress seems to share Ki.Licrew’s 
mistake in the use of the word. 
F. O. Terry. 


Eacte Court 8. vi. 308).—Whilst Red 
Lion Street and Lion Square, Holborn, can 
be distinctly traced as being called after an inn 
known as the “ Red Lion,” which is mentioned in 
Aubrey, iii. 438, it is not so certain that 
Court, in either of the two instances mentioned at 
p. 308, owes its nomenclature to a similar cause, for 
in chap. i. of Hotten’s ‘ History of Signboards’ 
there is a list of all the public-house signs in 
London at that time (1864), and it is curious that 
this list, which comprises all kinds of birds, beasts, 
and inanimate objects, does not contain one eagle as 
being of itself the sign of any London inn or coffee- 
house, It is a corroboration of this that the 29th 

, which is a commentary upon the sign- 
boards of that time, should make no mention of 
the “‘ Eagle.” It would look as though Mr. Warp 
will have to go elsewhere than to the public-house 
signs for an explantion of the curious coincidence 
of there being two Eagle Courts near two Red 
Lion Streets. J. W. 

Stratford, E, 


Tue Fox (7" 8. vi. 148).—Lightfoot’s note on 
St. Luke xiii. 32 is :— 

‘*Eiware rj ratry. Arbitror ego ser- 
vatorem alludere ad vulgare adagium. ‘ Megillah,’ 
fol, 16,2. ‘ Et fratres Josephi proni adoraverunt eum,’ 
Genes, 50,18. Dicit R, Eliezer......‘ Vulpem in tempore 
suo (Gloss. “in prosperitate sua”) adora.’ ‘ Ast ite vos 
et dicite huic vulpi, utcunque in prosperitate sua se volu- 
tanti, quod ego nunquam sum ei adulaturus, aut ab opere 
meo propter ejus formidinem cessaturus, sed ecce ejicio 
dwmonia,’ &e. (‘Hore Hebraicer,’ in loc. ‘ Opp.,’ t. i. 
p. 587, Francq., 1699), In H. Polano’s ‘Selections from 
the Talmud,’ “ Chandos Classics,” part v.,‘ Proverbs and 
Sayings of the Rabbis, Legends, &c.,’ p. 237, there is, ‘ If 
the fox is king, bow before him,’” 

Ep. MarsHAL. 


There is at least one ‘‘ obvious reference ” to the 
craftiness of the fox in the Bible. See Ezekiel xiii. 
4-16, where the prophets of Israel are compared to 
foxes because they have deceived and ‘‘ seduced ” 
the people. It is, however, supposed that the word 
“fox” in our A.V. should often be ‘“‘ jackal.” 
Foxes do not run in | ag as they would seem to 
do according to Judges xv. 4. Having lived a 

t part of my life in the neighbourhood of 
elton Mowbray, I may perhaps be allowed to say 
that the popular belief in the cunning of the fox is 
founded upon a close acquaintance with o — 


Acts 1. 9-11 (7™ S. vi. 149, 230).—To “sus- 
pect ” the reading ‘lovdaiay to have been “ substi- 
tuted for some other name ” is somewhat rash in the 
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face of the MSS., for the evidence from them gives no 
support to such a conjecture. And to include Syria 
in “ Asia” is very rash, for Syria was not included 
in the early Roman “ Kingdom of Asia,” nor was it 
in the “ Province of Asia”; it was not even in the 
much later geographers’ district of Asia Minor. 
There is no ground for supposing that any passage 
in the New Testament has “ Asia” in a wider sense 
than “Proconsular Asia,” ¢.¢., Mysia, Caria, Lydia, 
pretty nearly agreeing with Cicero’s earlier defini- 
tion of “ your Asia”; and almost all the passages 
plainly have this meaning. 

It is more likely that Judea is used in Acts ii. 
in a rather wide sense, including Syria, part or all, 
and making a further mention of it needless. If so, 
it would mean not the small southern Judea, but 
“ the land of the Jews,” “ which the Jews inhabit.” 
The word had such a wide sense when not only 
Judea proper but Samaria, Galilee, and a good deal 
of the Phcenician coast-land were included under 
Herod’s kingdom of Judza. Tacitus, ‘H.,’v.9, uses 
Judea in such a sense as the land of the Jews; 
and this is the sense from which came the contrast 
between Jew and Gentile, as in 1 Thess. ii, 14, 
where "lovdaia and ‘Iovdaiwy, Judea and Jews, 
are opposed to Gentiles. The limits of Judza in 
this sense might not unnaturally be extended so as 
to include some or much of the south of Syria, 
where the population had a large Jewish element 
in it. This is the more natural in a passage which 
deals with language, for the same Aramaic was 
spoken on both sides of any border-line which can 
be drawn between Judea and Syria. The frequent 
and close connexion between Judea and Syria 
under the Romans tends to confirm the supposi- 
tion. A reading of the passage “(habitantes in) 
Syria” in Jerome, noticed by Westcott and Hort, 
Greek Test., ii, Appendix, p. 92, in some slight 
degree ~<— the explanation that Syria is in- 
in Judea, 0. W. Tancock. 

orwich, 


Carpixat Breviary xi. 
448; xii. 18; 7” S. vi. 123).—In the references to 
the subject of this breviary I have not seen any 
mention of the disquisition upon it by the Rev. 
Sir William Palmer, in the supplement to his ‘ Ori- 
gines Liturgice,’ Oxford, 1832, supplement, London, 
1845, pp. 28-35. Sir W. Palmer observes :— 

“The similarity of the reform effected by Cardinal 

on with that introduced by the reformers of our 

itual will be more clearly seen by comparing the pre- 

face of his Breviary with that of the Book of Common 

Prayer, published in 1549, which is now placed imme- 

diate after the Preface of our Ritual, and is entitled 
‘ Concerning the Service of the Church.’ ” 


The passages to which he refers are printed in 

= el columns, The resemblances in the two 

ks are also pointed out in J. H. Blunt’s ‘Anno- 
tated Prayer Book,’ xx. [15], 17, London, 1866. 
Ep. MarsHALL, 


Oxiver CRoMwaLt CaRLIsLe CATHEDRAL 
(7™ 8S. vi. 244, 331).—I owe Mr. Bovcnizr a 
double apology: first for my apparent want of 
courtesy in failing to reply to his letter, and 
secondly for using words which implied a charge 
on Oliver Cromwell which the evidence Mr. 
Bovcuter has produced proves to have no solid 
foundation. Let me, in the first place, assure 
Mr. Bovcuizr that had I been at home when 
his letter appeared it would have had more 
prompt attention. One of the disadvantages of 
autumn rambles is that one misses one’s weekly 
treat of ‘ N. & Q.,’ which do not always follow one, 
And, secondly, I must acknowledge that I have no 
evidence to bring forward to connect Oliver Crom- 
weil himself with the mutilation of the nave of Car- 
lisle Cathedral. The phrase “Cromwell’s troopers ” 
was used generically for the military forces on the 
Parliamentary side in the Civil War of the seven- 
teenth century, and it was not intended to imply 
any complicity on Cromwell’s part, or on the part 
of the troops actually under his command, with 
the demolition of the fabric. The expression was 
inaccurate, and might easily have been mended. 
All I wished to express was that the destruction 
was due—like many other similar acts of sacri- 
legious demolition—to the military on Cromwell's 
side in the great struggle. This is no place to dis- 
cuss Cromwell’s personal character ; but perhaps 
Mr. Bovucuier and I should not differ very much 
in our estimate of one of the greatest rulers Eng- 
land has ever produced. EpmunD VENABLES. 


Yorxsaire Expressions vi. 328).— 
Hal=a fool, is well known (see ‘ The Dialect of 


Leeds,’ J. R. Smith, 1862). 
Jutian MArsHALL, 


A Dorcnester Witt (7* §. vi. 247, 336).— 
Omeca is wrong in his date. Dorsetshire was not 
added to the diocese of Salisbury till after the 
death of Bishop Gray in 1834. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


LupcErsHa.t (7* §. vi. 287).—This local name 
is of purely Saxon derivation. It occurs in Wilts, 
Bucks, Gloucester, and Sussex. The two former 
are the most important. They are both situated on 
river slopes; the first on a tributary of the 
Wiltshire Avon, the second on an affluent of the 
Thame. 

Lut an in A.-S. signifies to incline, to slope ; 
gers or gers, or pasture ; gers-tun, an enclosed 


pasture field. Hall doubtless has its usual signi- 

fication. Lut gers-hall, therefore, signifies the hall 

on the meadow slope, “Domus regis de Lutgar” 

expresses the same idea. 
ndykuowe, 


Comic Postication (7" §, vi. 288, 357).—The 
publication to which I referred was not an almanac ; 


J. A. Pictow. 
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the ‘Old Mother Hubbard’ by G. A. 
kett which appeared in the Comic Almanack 
was the same ‘ Lay of Modern Babylon,’ beginning 
“ The ancient dame of Hubbard,” republished else- 
where. The letter from Miss Jemima Cragg (not 

) was very characteristic and amusing. 
There were also some ridiculous verses beginning : 

O how I wish I was in Eden 

Where all the birds and beasts is feedin’ 


And the apricocks and peaches , 
Which all within our reach is, &c. 


& & 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


‘Liprary oF Fiction’ (7 §. vi. 228).—It 
would appear that only two numbers of the Libra 
of Fiction and Family Magazine were publish 
y are dated June and July, 1837, respectively, 
and on the outside sheet of the first it is announced 
“to the readers of the Library of Fiction” that 
“ two volumes of this popular periodical had now 
been completed ; and in commencing a new volume 
and a new series the Editor to state, that in 
fature it will, without at all losing sight of its 
specific character as the ‘Family Story Teller, 
take a much wider range and become in every 
respect a Family Magazine.” G. F. R. B. 


Vasetine ror Boox Covers §. vi. 
86, 236).—Philo Biblon writes in the American 
Bookmaker :— 

“I would caution the owners of valuable old beoks 
against the use of vaseline as a restorative of dried and 
cracked leather bindings. While it may for the time 
being render them fresh and pliable, yet, as it rather 
attracts than repels moisture, it must in the end most 
surely tend to hasten the disintegration of the leather.” 

I have used vaseline for the last two years, not 
only on old books, but on books bound by Bedford, 
Capé, Lortic, and other modern binders, and with 
most gratifying results. In this climate the torrid 
summers and the sheolic heat due to the use of 
furnaces in winter seem rapidly to take all the 
—- out of calf and morocco. Vaseline is, 
as Cot. Maer says, “ life-giving.” 


Lorp. 
Scotch Plains, N.J., U.S. 


arrzr Names §. vi. 107, 255, 
312).—No one would venture to question the 
decision of so great an authority as the late Dr. 
Bliss, and I therefore accept Mr. Darman’s 
theory that a B.D. votes as M.A. I never said 
that a bachelor in one of the lower faculties had 
the right of voting ; I knew that if he wished to 
obtain this privilege he must take the degree of 
M.A. But is it not a fact that while the univer- 
sity allows a B.C.L. or B.M. to be “admitted to 
the of M.A., and yet retain his former 
degree (or vice versd), there is no corresponding 
permission given in the case of B.D., but it is 


assumed that none but one who is already M.A. 
can proceed to that degree? And has it been the 
custom for a person to put M.A., B.D. after his 
name? I never saw it; and certainly it is not 
so found in the University Calendar. 

E. L. H. Tew, M.A, 

Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorks. 

Undoubtedly Mz. Dayman is right respecting 
the non-voting = of bachelors. It may, in 
this connexion, be well to record a custom of the 
Cambridge University, now only historical. I think 
the change took place in 1857. When I was at 
college the Senate consisted of two Houses— 
(1) the Regents, or White-hoods House, and (2) 
the Non-regents, or Black-hoods House. 
Upper House (the White-hoods) consisted of 
Masters of Arts of five years’ standing and up- 
wards, and Doctors of two years’ standing and up- 
wards. The Lower House (or the Black-hoods) 
consisted of Masters of Arts of less than five years’ 
standing and Doctors of less than two years’ stand- 
ing. Doctors of the Upper House and the Public 
Orator were privil to vote in either house. 
This is interesting; for I find no one I ever speak 
to knows anything about these two houses. a 
years, alas! is a generation. Of course, there 
no Senate in Oxford; but, as Mr. Darman says, 
a B.D. can only vote as an M.A. Nor could any 
bachelor vote in the Cambridge Senate. 

E. Brewer. 


May I supplement Mr. Dayman’s remarks as 
to the constituency of Oxford voters? When the 
Vice-Chancellor asks the suffrages, on the occasion 
of a presentation for an honorary degree, at Com- 
memoration, the form is, “ Placetne vobis domini 
doctores ? e vobis magistri.” 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Tue Haren Society vi. 344).—If 
Dr. Furnivatt will look in the Academy of 
Oct. 12, 1878, he will find a notice of ‘The Re- 
gister of St. Peter’s, Cornhill,’ in which the views 
he has expressed were set forth in sufficiently 
plain language. Whether that criticism had any 
effect I know not; but I have been informed that 
all the parish registers that have been issued by 
this society are printed without abridgment. 

= WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 

Dr. ForntvaLt may possess his soul in peace, 
and will find that every parish register which has 
been printed by the register section of this society 
ma, relied upon as complete. He may turn 
to Bol, Chester’s preface to ‘ The Registers of St. 
Dionis Backchurch,’ where he will find opinions 
more in his own bey if he likes 
to ad ist of persons tgnott cognomints 
be will find it Ya Registers of St. James, 
Clerkenwell,’ one of the latest publications of the 
society. To print extracts merely would have 
been, no doubt, impossible; but it might have 
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iser to have printed marriages only, for at 
hme rate of cagens little can be done for 


genealogical purposes, G. L. G. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Great Historic Families of Scotland. By James 
M.A., D.D., F.8.A. (Virtue & Co.) : 
So favourable a reception was awarded Dr. Taylor's 
fascinating work on the ‘ Historic Families of Scotland,’ 
there is no cause for surprise that a second edition has 
been demanded, This now appears in the shape of two 
ly octavo volumes. By the criticism pa upon the 
$s caition Dr. Taylor has benefited. A few corrections 
have been made, and one or two points of dispute in that 
very complicated business of Scottish genealogy have been 
discussed, Scottish family history is perhaps the most 
turesque that Europe can supply. Nowhere else are 
rte be found barons more turbulent, warlike, savage, 
and in many cases treacherous, nor claims of pedigree 
mounting to a more respectable antiquity, The doings 
of Douglases, Keiths, Campbells, Ruthvens, Lauderdales, 
Scotts, Homes, Murrays, and so forth, live in ballad his- 
and in prose fiction, as well as in historic record, 
and the fame of some of the bravest of these races may 
almost compete with that of Paladin or Knight of the 
Round Table, The world will not soon cease to be inter- 
ested in their history, and Dr, Taylor may well enlarge 
the stirring record he supplies. His stories, which, where 
ible, are carried down until to-day, have all the 
Recination of romance. To the student of human nature 
nothing can be more suggestive than are these tales of 
heroic valour, devotion, covetousness, and eye to the 
main chance. We should like to see under the head 
“Douglas” some reference to the great lords of that 
name who settled in Sweden, and whose monuments the 
traveller still sees ~ gy ot —- on the journey along 
the great Gotha Canal, rs who are not “up” in 
Scottish history may be a little surprised at the views 
concerning the relations between Duncan and Macbeth 
that are exhibited under the head “The Campbells of 
Cawdor,” and by the details supplied of the provocation 
to which Graach, Lady Macbeth, had been subjected. 
They may even find cause to doubt whether Duncan was 
ever murdered at all. 


Visitations of the Diocese of Norwich, a.p, 1492-1552. 
Edited by the Rev. A, Jessopp, D.D, (Printed for the 
Camden Society.) 

Tus latest volume of the Camden Society is a novelty. 

It is the first printed report of a monastic visitation by 

any English bishop, During the period covered by the 

work five visitations of religious houses in the diocese of 

Norwich took place, The first, beginning October 5, 

1492, was undertaken by James Goldwell, Bishop of 

Norwich, None was apparently attempted during the 

rt occupancy of the see by Thomas Jane, Four, how- 
ever, in the years 1514, 1520, 1526, and 1532, were under- 
taken by his successor, Richard Nicke, Nykke, or Nix, 
in one case with the aid of his suffragan, John, Bishop of 
icedon. From almost every point of view the informa- 
tion supplied in these records is interesting and valuable. 

Those who hope to meet with the proofs of the de- 

baucheries subsequently imputed to the residents in 
monasteries will be disappointed. Not seldom the entries 
have reference to the need of repairs in the edifice. Now 
we learn that unfortunate ‘“ Dompnus Robertus Stanton 

est indoctus et ignavus nec scit officium.” 
t another time the general c is brought that 

“Silentium et alize ceremonise male tur,” G 


charges are, of course, encountered, but these are com- 
paratively rare. In the residents in the nunneries we 
come u the great names of the eastern counties, 
Wingfields, Everard, Jerninghams, Willoughbys, and so 
forth. Special value is conferred upon the book by Dr. 
Jessopp's brilliantly written preface. This gives the 
clearest insight to be obtained into the condition of life 
in the religious houses immediately before the suppression, 
and is worthy of attentive study. The MSS. now printed 
are one and all in the Taimes collection in the Bodleian. 
It is to be hoped that the example of Dr. J essopp will be 
followed, and that records of visitations in other dioceses 
will see the light. 


Memoir of George Edmund Street, R.A., 1824-1881. By 
his Son, Arthur Edmund Street, (Murray.) 

A son labours under great disadvantages when he under- 
takes to write the life of his father, but he also is enabled 
to see things closer ai hand, and therefore, in some 
respects, a biography of this sort, when honestly and 
wisely done, has an advantage over those done by one 
occupying a more distant standpoint. We lose some- 
thing in perspective, but we gain in colour and minute 
detail. In the example before us the modesty has been 
carried almost to an extreme, Mr. Street was, it is 
admitted on all hands, a very great Gothic architect. 
There are those among us who are competent to judge 
who would put him first among the Gothic designers. 
We cannot enter into a discussion which is, when traced 
to its source, in no degree a personal one, but a difference 
having its issues in radical divergencies of opinion as to 
form and colour. The — has, however, con- 
tented himself with compiling what we may call a 
loving chronicle of his father’s life, in which criticism 
is almost entirely avoided. Street's works speak for 
themselves ; but they lie so scattered in almost every 
shire in England that no one person can be a competent 
witness as to what the sum of his labour was, In hie 
greatest work—the work which most men will, for the 
present, judge him by—he was so hampered by incom- 
petent and prejudiced persons that we get no true pic- 
ture in the finished building of what the architect saw 
when he designed that imposing mass, 

To most people Street was only a great architect. 
Had he never designed a single building our debt to him 
would have been great. His ‘ Brick and Marble in the 
Middle Ages’ is a book that has had a very great in- 
fluence for good on his brother architects, not on 
them only. To the large body of cultivated men and 


women who study architecture as a fine art, without 
ever ing to know how to design a building for 
themsel it came as a revelation, The men of the 


early Gothic revival hated brick as Georgian. It was 
not till Street had shown its use and beauty that men 
began to be aware that from the Roman time it has 
been constantly employed as a building material, and 
that some of the fairest examples of the Gothic of the 
South are —— of that hated material that was 
held to be fit only for factory chimneys and gas furnaces. 


Book-Land, By W. Davenport Adams. 

toc: 

Tuts unpretending little volume consists of short essays 

upon subjects more or less closely connected with books. 
r. Adams is not a collector. He even assumes that the 

collector waxes “ dithyrambic over the ‘dusty’ and the 

‘mouldy.’” This, of course, is an error, Dust and 


mould are sometimes, alas! inevitable appanages of 
scarce books; but some of the oldest books in existence 
are as fresh as the day they were published, and these 
are what the most prizes. Mr. 
ever, writes agreeably concerning “ paper-knife plea- 
sures,” otherwise the joys of new books, “bedside books,” 
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the outsides of books, parson poets, and the like, He is 
always entertaining, sometimes edifying, and never op- 
pressive in the display of erudition. 


Brvan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. Part XI. 
(Bell & Sons.) 
Tue task of Messrs, Robert Edmund Graves and Walter 
Armstrong of issuing a second edition of this eminently 
serviceable book is all but completed, the present num- 
ber, which ends with “ Vecellio, Tiziano,” — assum- 
ably the penultimate. The completion of the work will 
be a matter on which art-lovers are to be congratulated. 
In all respects the work is up to date, and the informa- 
tion it supplies might save many a needless query in our 
pages. Perhaps the most valuable contribution in the 
present instalment is that on J. M. W. Turner, an ex- 
tended list of whose works is supplied. Under the 
various combinations of “ Van” a full account of many 
painters of the Dutch school is given. Vandyke has 
reviously been treated under “Dyke.” It is to be 
sted that no long time will elapse before the appear- 
ance of the concluding part. 


The Complete Angler; or, the Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation of Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton. 
(Nimmo.) 

Tuts handsome reprint of Major's edition of ‘The Com- 

lete Angler’ is an almost exact reproduction of that 
ed at a much more costly price half a dozen years ago. 

Tt has all the original portraits and etchings and all the 

Jeuts, including the series of spirited designs by 

Creswick of spots which are in many cases no longer 

recognizable on the river Lea, Those in search of an 

edition of an English classic at once reasonable in price 
and perfect in execution cannot do better than purchase 
this reprint. 


Ancestral Tablets: a Collection of er grams for Pedi- 

grees. By William H. Whitmore, A.M. (Stock.) 
Tue only way to form a judgment as to the utility of 
such a book as Mr. W. H. Whitmore, of Boston, has 
here offered to the genealogical public appeared to us to 
be to put it to the practical test of recording a pedigree. 
This we have now done to a sufficient extent to give a 
very fair idea of the practical value of the book. We 
have satisfied ourselves that Mr. Whitmore’s echeme is 
for the purpose for which it is designed, both useful 
and, when once taken in hand, fairly simple. It differs 
from a book which we noticed some years ago—Mr. 
A. G. Taunton's ‘ Family Register ’—in not being a re- 
production of the official records of birth or baptism, 
and marriage and death or burial, but a pure tabular 
genealogy, adapted for the insertion of eight generations 
of paternal and maternal ancestry. We have found the 
apparent complication of the es for which openings 
are cut to be apparent only. In practice these spaces 
come into use very naturally. The fact that the book 
begins in the middle and works back to the covers once 
mastered, the filling up of the tablets becomes simple, 
We congratulate Mr. Whitmore on his useful addition to 
the tools of the practical genealogist, 


The Bookworm; an Illustrated Treasury of Old-Time 
Literature. (Stock. ) 
In its volume shape the Bookworm looks much better 
than in single parts, It has a neat and écholarly-look- 
ing binding, a quaint title-page, and a frontispiece repro- 
ducing a title-page of Skelton, and including a curious 
—— of the poet. A poem of Mr, Andrew Lang serves 
usher in the volume, The idea, constantly conveyed 
in glancing over the numbers, that the articles are too 
short, no Snow weighs upon the reader. Mr. C. A. 
Ward's popes on ‘ Dr. Johnson’s Tavern Resorts,’ and Mr. 
Blades’s ‘De Ortu Typograpbia,’ still attract attention. 


Some of the shorter paragraphs are inaccurate in j 
formation, and badly edited. "a 

Tur New York Genealojical and Biographical Record 
for July is published at a new atbiene—the Berkeley 
Lyceum, 19, West Forty-fourth Street, New York—the 
society being accommodated in the Lyceum while a house 
is building for them on an adjoining site, which it wag 
then hoped would be ready for occupation in October, 
The October number, however, is also issued at the 
Berkeley Lyceum. The July number contains an in- 
teresting presidential address by General J. Grant 
Wilson on ‘Columbus,’ and the first instalment of 
the ‘Marriage Registers of St, Mary’s, Whitechapel, 
1606-25,’ transcribed by Mr. Greenstreet, and commu- 
nicated by Mr. J. V. L. Pruyn. The present portion, 
extending from January, 1605-6, to June, 1608, contains 
names of Civil War interest, such as Rainborow (Rain- 
borough); of City interest, such as Meggs (Meigs); of 
general historical interest, such as Vere and Ruseeli, of 
Scottish interest, such as Douglas, as well as quaint 
names like Upright, Goodgaine, Belman, &c. We ob- 
serve that Anes Newhay was married at Whitechapel 
in Apri!, 1607, and we have evidence, from the same 
number of the Record, that this pretty form of Anne, 
if such it be, crossed the Atlantic, for in the registers of 
baptisms of the Reformed Dutch Church, City of New 
York, we find Annys Cure, wife of William More, whose 
child Gerretje was baptized May 3, 1722, 

An Elementary Commercial Geogra by H 
Robert Mill, D.Sc., has been added to tne’ Phot Pres 
Series” (Cambridge University Press), It is a useful 
and trustwortby little volume. 

No. I. has been issued by Messrs. Cassell of a reprint, 
in weekly numbers at one halfpenny each, of a quarto 
Bible with Gustave Doré’s illustrations. Such enterprise 
is, we suppose, unprecedented. 


Motices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such ad as he wishes to 
a . Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

JoyaTHAN Bovcursr Dogs mentioned by Scott ”).— 
We will endeavour to find room for this.—(‘‘ That sweet 
saint who sat by Russell’s side”), Quite familiar ; but, 
=e vainly tried to find it, we must leave the task to 
others. 

D. Vaz (“ A stone that is rolling gathers no moss”)}— 
See Tusser’s ‘Five Hundred Points of Husbandrie,’ and 
‘N. & Q.,’ 6th S, xi, 246, 

Atrrep Sicuen.—1. (“Joan of Are and Shak- 

re”). Joan of Are figures in the ‘ Firat Part of 
ing Henry VI.’—2. The best concordance to Shak- 
speare is Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s. 
NOTIOR. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”"—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
rounications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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COUNTY RECORD SOCIETY. 


will be held at the st the ROYAL INSTITUTION, 4 
TUESDAY November 27th. at 3 o'clock. Chair to 
taken by the Kt. Hon. ee "of STRAPFORD, Lord 
4 Custos Rotulorum of Middlesex; supported by His Grace the 
Duke of Westminster, K.G., Lord Lieutenant a the. County of Lon- 

don, the Lord Fea. ‘and Sele, Sir Francis Morley, K.O.B, W. 8. 
Lilly, Esq., F.5.A., W. J. Hardy, Esq., F.S.A., and others. 

The ion ‘of all interested in the subject is requested. 

#," Vol. III. of the COUNTY RECORDS, from 1 Charles I. to 18 
Charies I1., has just been issued to Subscribers. 


NOTICE. —EDWARD STANFORD begs to 


form his the public generally that 

be has REMOVED from 55, Chari aD to new and extensive 

ises at 26 and 27, CUC K<PUR-STREET, Twenty Doors Westward 

m his former house, His Geographical Departments, 

former'y at 183 and 14, Long Acre, have also been removed to the same 

address. Edward Stanford’s stock includes all the Ordnance and 

Gestentenl Rane Maps, for the sale of which he is the Sole (Official 

and Wales. All communications should be addressed 

WARD STAN FORD, 26 and 97, OOCKSPUR-STREET, Ch 
Cross, London, 8. W. 


A. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 
and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of 
Publishing. Publishers” Estimates examined on oe of Authors. 
transfer of Literary Property carefull Safe Opinions 
obtained. Twenty years’ experience. Highest references. Consulta- 
tion free.—la, Paternoster-row, E.O. 


PE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS. of every de- 

scription neatly and quickly corse (Reviews, Medical and 
other Lectures, Novels, Plays, &. Translations. Estimates 
free--South’ London Type-writing Cautley-avenue, Clapbam 
Common, 8.W.—J. WATSON, Manag 


REIGN POSTAGE - STAMPS. — Collectors 
should write for our new ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, gratis 
pt et Getections of Rare or Cheap Stamps sent on ‘approval at 
Rare Si and Duplicates Bought or “taken in Ex- 

WINCH BRUT Colchester. 


OOKS BOUGHT.—To &e. 
NR 


leetions of Books, in town or country, and 
eash; also value for Probate. Ex: juers promptly sent. 
without trouble SF apa to sellers. Libraries Catalogued 


and Arranged. 6. 
Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode. 


EFERENCE CATALOGUE of BRITISH TO- 
5,000 92 pp. 22. Ditto of Printed Pedi- 
Pant List of Books for Sale and Books Wanted, post free.— 
GRAY, Genealogical Bookseller, 47, Leicester-square, London, w.c, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Catalogue 64 now ready, post free six stamps. 
%, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


Recently published, post free, 70 pages, 
ATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS on 
RICHARD AMER, Lincoln's Inn-gate, Carey-street, W.C. 


(CATALOGUES FREE of Scarce, Curious, and 
GROSE, 37, Leicester-equare. 
Commissions at Bales faithfully executed. 


OLD BOOKS, 120,000 ON SALE. 
BOOK CIRCULAR, pest te Se 0 Old 
Books reported to supply wants. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL 
DOCU MENTS.— New Illustrated Catalogue, six 
ps, containing Original and I nteresti Letters, 
(opposite British Museum), London. 


Just published, 55 pages, crown 8vo. price le 
HE BATTLE of BRUNANBURH: an A 
i Si B 


London: W. Kaue & CO. Paternoster-row. 


Parodies of Gray, 
Comper, Wordsworth, Co  Mcaatay, Praed, Thackeray, Lytton, 
Shel Mrs. Browning. Ingoldsby ds.’ and of modern 
American Poetry and me val VL. will contain Parodies of the 


Monthly Parts. price bound Vor umes, 78. 6d. each. 
REEVES & TURNER, 195, Louden. W.0. 


ROoOMEIKE & CURTICE, PRESS CUTTING 
AGENCY, 359, STRAND, removed from Catherine-street and 
row. A ‘sup ly Cuttings from the News- 


searched, and sj on on all subjecta.—P: New 
York, snd 35 359, W.O, Telephone 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECEK BAN EK, 


Southam: Chancery: 


5, e 

not drawn below 100, The Bank d kes for its Cust 

of charge, the custody of Writings, and other Securities | 
Valuables; the collecti of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and 
Coupons; and the Purchase one Sale ove, | and An- 
BEOR ALMANAGK with ful particule 


ACCIDENTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. EVELYN ASHLEY Chairman. 

ANNUAL INCOME «+ £248,000 
INVESTED PITAL and RESERVE FUND «+ £975,000 
COMPENSATION for 198900 ACCIDENTS .. £2,500,000 
Moderate Premi Conditi New Concessions, 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 

West-end Office: —8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


BRAND and CO.’8 Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


Y ORK and GAME PIES ; also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


‘TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


PECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.— Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


PILLS can be confidentl 
for the ailments o! 
and conditions of 2 people. La | ey old of both sexes may take this 
medicine with the certainty deriving benefit from its use when 
disorder or disease is making them miserable. Holloway’s Pills 
3 for purifying, aperient, and strengthening pro- 
indigest: itation, and headache, and are 
in complaints peculiar to females. Bach box is 


in printed instructions for the Pay TA of invalids, who will 
carefull the best way of 
loway's Fille wil change oa 


recovering beaith 


— 
| 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(7 8. VI. Nov. 17, "88, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


ART in the MODERN STATE. By 


Lady DILKE. Demy 8vo. 9s. (This day. 


UNTRODDEN PATHS in ROUMANIA. 
By Mrs. WALKER, Author of ‘Eastern Life and Scenery.’ 
With 78 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


ROUND ABOUT NEW ZEALAND. 
Being Notes from a Journal of Three Years’ Wandering in 
the Antipodes. By E. W. PAYTON. With 20 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. Large crown 8vo. 12s. [The day. 


MEMOIRS of a ROYALIST. By Count 


The CHRONICLES of BOW STREET 


POLICE OFFICE. With an Account of the Magistrates, 
“ Runners,” and Police ; and a Selection of the most In- 
teresting Cases. By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. demy Svo. 2ls, 


WITH the CAMEL CORPS UP the 


NILE. By Count GLEICHEN, Grenadier Guards. With 
numerous Sketches by the Author. Second Edition. 


Large crown 8vo. 9s. 


MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN 


THOUGHT. ByS. LAING. Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo. 
3s. 6d, 


PITMAN vs. don | AUSTRIAN HEALTH RESORTS and 


vols. demy Svo. 32s. 


MODERN METHUSELAHS ; or, Short 


Sketches of a few advanced Nonagenarians 


the BITTER WATERS of HUNGARY. By W. FRASER 
RAE. Crown 


Biographical 
|PRINGR EUGENE of SAVOY. By 


Belience, Literature, or Philanthropy. Also Brief Notices 
of some Individuals remarkable chiefly for their Longevity. 
With an Introductory Chapter on “ Long-Lasting.” By 
JOHN BURN BAILEY. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The LIFE of the RIGHT HON. W. E. 
FORSTER. By T. WEMYSS REID. 2 vols. demy Svo. 
Fourth Edition, with Portraits. 2s. 


EVOLUTION of ANCIENT 


HINDUISM. By A. M. FLOYER. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SKETCH of the FIRST PRINCIPLES 


of PHYSIOGRAPHY. By J. DOUGLAS. Numerous 
Iilustrations. Crown 8vo. 


[Next week. 


MARINE ENGINES and BOILERS. 
By GEORGE ©. V. HOLMES, Secretary of the Institu- 
tion of Naval Architects, Whitworth 
Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo. 


HIGHWAYS and HORSES. By Athol 


MAUDSLAY. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 


A New and Uniform Edition, in 10 vols. crown 8v0. 


Colonel G. B. — C.8.I. With Portrait and 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 


The FRENCH STAGE in the EIGH- 


TEENTH CENTURY. By ae HAWEINS. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. 
EVAN HARRINGTON. 

The ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVEREL. 

VITTORIA. 

The ADVENTURES of HARRY RICHMOND. 
SANDRA BELLONI, originally EMILIA in ENGLAND, 
RHODA FLEMING. 

BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 

The EGOIST. 


The SHAVING of SHAGPAT; an Arabian Entertain- 
ment ; and FARINA. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 


Luitep, London. 
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